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ISontreal from Mount Roval 


Low ‘neath the Royal ACount the city spun 
Swift threads of wintry sun immaculate 
Amid the warp of clinging snows. The great 
Pale river spurned the builded banks to run 
And writhe toward sea below the ice—to shun 
Che burden of the loaded craft of freight. 
Fair as a scroll in gold illuminate 


Gleamed spires and roofs below the swooning sun 


We stood amazed upon the mountain’s flank 
Felt the rich silence, only ’broidered by 
The restless sleigh-bells’ quivering cry 

From far that reached our woods. ‘Deep-breathed we drank 
The scene as wine, and dimly recognised 


This town—one thought of God materialised 


Mary L. Bradley. 





By H. Kwyicut Harris 


Illustrated by Vera Willoughby 
WURELY never did rain descend, in, so whole- 


hearted, so business-like a fashion. It was mid- 
May, “ the season of the ripening of,/plums.” The 
little mountain roads were washed clear of:severy- 
thing but the grey pebbles which formed their bed, 
and the rivulets which meandered’ down among the 
rice fields were swollen to angry torrents and brown 
with upland peat. i 
he land sloped sharply to the sky in two opposing 
ridges, behind which the sun rose and set, so that the little village that 
lay snuglyin the hollow, like a partridge nest between two furrows, 
never quite got its fair share of sunshine. The narrow road that linked 
the hamlets along its wake with the busy worlds before and behind, ran 
without shadow of turn to right or left, curving like some well bent 
bow whose either end was lost in the clouds. Midway, spanning a 
shallow eager stream amongst whose boulders the great carp leapt 
and played, an old brown bridge of wood, well tanned by age and weather, 
lent to the village its name, Kobashi, as distinct from its larger and 
more prosperous offspring, Ohashi, further. upstream, which boasted 
a fine new bridge. of rough-hewn stone. Oura, beyond the eastern 
ridge, possessed a railway station, earnest of the approaching march 
of civilisation. 

Not too aggressive: the local trains ambled hesitatingly up to the 
single platform and scurried off again with a faint glow from the engine 
fire-box, asithough conscious:of half unwarranted intrusion. Yet only 
some few stations up the line was Kyoto, already exchanging her price- 
less grace and loveliness for the sweetness.and light xf moderni 
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emanating from that great expounder of western ways and morals, 
Kobe-super-Mare. 

Already a forerunner of those western ways had established himself 

in Oura, to rescue it from the slough of spiritual ‘barbarism inwhich — 
it wallowed. . Mr. Jenkins was a good man 
after his lights, faithful to his sense of duty 
and zealous of good works. A certain narrow- 
ness of mental vision was probably owing, like 
a similar quality in his vowels, to the special 
portion of earth’s crust on which he had been 
“raised.” Earning a modest, though not 
uneaseful living by expounding the nature and 
wishes of the Deity to a people whose chief 
concern was the proper cultivation of their 
tiny plots of terraced upland rice, he, had 
almost given over his earlier feelings of 
despondency at the slowness with which the 
leaven seemed to work in his village com- 
munity. If the gospel of New Hampshire 
failed conspicuously to attract the devotees 
of an older and (as they understood it) simpler 
faith, at least his small parlour—furnished with 
a book-shelf, a few bamboo chairs, and a 
cheap American organ-in the “ toko-no-ma” 
—assembled every week a little crowd of earnest young men, 
“‘ graduates ” from country middle schools, who hung eagerly on his 
words, notebook in hand, and after a while departed with much 
grateful and ceremonious leave-taking to complete their education in 
the city, where in select debating clubs they would deliver agnostic 
orations, adorned with quaintly sounding Americanisms imbibed from 
their former missionary friend. 

And indeed Kobashi, nestling between its mountain peaks, was 
not a whit behind its neighbour in that respect, for it also numbered 
a foreigner among its modest population. There was, however, little 
similarity between these two pioneers. 

James Hamlin was as earnest in his own fashion as his neighbour 
across the hill, but his energy took a different bent. ba 

Rising (like the Virtuous Woman of Scripture) while it’ was yet 
dark, he strode uphill six times a week to meet the earliest wink of 
the rising sun as she sailed from the valley, and took the first train 
from Oura to the busy city of Kyoto, former capital of Dai Nippon, 
and still holding herself aloof. with an air of half disdainful superiority 
from her newer eastern rival. There, for six strenuous hours a day, he 
helped to lead the youth of his adopted country along the thorny ways 
of Anglo-Saxon speech. 

-«4 The students were hard-working, keen of perception, and almost 
reverential in their treatment of the young teacher, but sometimes in 
the midst of a class James Hamlin would stop short and gaze hopelessly 
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for a moment at the rows of sun-browned faces before him, struck with 
a sudden despair of ever getting the Oriental mind to enter into com- 
plete accord with even the simplest and most obvious truisms of occi- 
dental thought. For a whole morning he would hold their attention 
firmly in his grip, leading them on unerringly from point ‘to point of his 
lecture ; and then in an instant, just as he was dilating, with the intimate 
skill of one in love with his subject, on some little trick of tender 
Western imagery, some morsel of religious symbolism, he would look 
up to catch a look of tolerant boredom on each young face, and find 
all Europe and Asia between himself and his class. 

But the work had its compensations, and Hamlin never regretted 
the chance that had brought him here. The crisp fresh air of the hill- 
sides, the stretches of mountain and valley green with springing rice 
and feathery bamboo, the long tramps across wood and glen in the 
early morning when all the lush vegetation was asparkle with dewdrops 
and downy with cobwebs, all helped to-keep his mind in a sober content 
with the world. 

Of social life there was little. An occasional call at the house of 
one of his fellow teachers at the school—not very exciting occasions 
these, since their common topics of conversation were strictly limited, 
and the feminine side of the household bowed itself into an adjoining 
apartment till the visitor’s departure—a rare, very rare, trip by rail 
to Kobe in order to prevent himself, so James said, from losing all touch 
with the West—apart from this he had to depend on himself for enter- 
tainment. 

The weeks followed each other with little variety. Sunday was a 
day of rest,—mental, not bodily. At times when the indolent side of 
his soul was uppermost, he would lie luxuriously on the soft quilt which 
formed his bed, and laze the hours away, book in hand and pipe in 
mouth, beneath his green mosquito net. 

But that was seldom. More usually, earliest astir of an early 
hamlet, he was out and over the hills before even the long line of market 
carts laden with produce for Kyoto had ploughed their dusty way 
from ridge to ridge. 

Some three miles from the village the river widened to a decent 
pool, weedless and pebble bottomed, and there the morning Sabbath 
sun was wont to find him. 

Mid-May,—and all the world afloat. Hamlin looked ruefully at 
his boots and regretted that the stilt like wooden “ geta,” which carried 
his youthful flock high above the chances and mis-chances of the 
muddiest of roads, would hardly consort with his syit of well cut 
flannels. 

He trudged sturdily through the slush till he reached the bridge, 
turned sharply to the right, and walking through the compound of the 
small Buddhist temple, whose people were his own landlords, he entered 
his little mansion,—one-storied, three-roomed, almost devoid of furniture 
beyond a bookcase and a writing table, but containing all that a bachelor 
really needs. A few college photographs relieved the sober brown of 
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the walls above the white sliding “‘ shoji ” : save these the house differed 
in nothing from that of any other well-to-do villager. 

His ménage was corresponding simple. A withered, kindly old 
dame, whose flower name had given place to the grandmotherly title of 
Obasan, before Meiji had brought awakening to the slumbering nation, 
attended to all his wants in the tactful fashion that Western servants 
can never acquire—ever at hand, rarely visible, a kindly, wavering, 
faithful shadow. 

But on that May afternoon there was a change. Hamlin, slipping 
off his boots and walking through to the little sitting-room which looked 
out over his garden and across the road to the stream and rice fields 
beyond, thought he heard the sound of voices in the kitchen. On calling 
for his evening tea and toast the fusuma-panels slid apart, but the laden 
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tray did not, as usually, glide noiselessly beneath his nose as he lounged 
on the tatami, so James Hamlin raised his eyes from his book. 

In the opening a grey-clad little figure with a bright crimson obi 
was doing humble obeisance, awaiting his commands. 

His surprise overcame his acquired politeness. 

“Who the dickens are you ?” 

From the apologetic tangle of explanation that 
followed, Hamlin (whose knowledge of the language, 
though limited, was improving) gathered that Obasan, 
finding old age was at last getting the better of her passive 
resistance, had summoned this grandchild from a neigh- 
bouring village to help in her household duties ; her name 

was Miyo. 

With the unconscious selfishness of the solitary man, Hamlin 
felt aggrieved at this threatened change in his daily routine, but soon 
dismissed the matter from his mind and returned to his book. 

For a week the addition to his household kept so much out of sight 
that he almost forgot it. 

Then, returning rather earlier than usual one afternoon and enter- 
ing the sitting-room with stockinged feet, he surprised the new “ help ” 
on her knees at the window covering a sheet of foolscap with weird 
distortions of the alphabet. Beside her, open, was Burton’s “‘ Anatomy.” 


Foiling her attempt to glide from the room, Hamlin assumed a stern air. 
“Q Miyo San ! ”—holding up the paper, “ what is this?” (Mur- 
mured appeals for mercy and fresh attempts to escape.) “Do you 


really wish to learn English ? ” 


“ Yes,” meekly. 

“Why ?” with relaxing sternness. 

At this point the maiden escaped through a friendly panel, and 
Hamlin took up his book with a smile. 

That night as Obasan was arranging the quilts, she volunteered 
some explanation of her grandchild’s presumptuous conduct. 

It appeared that the goal of her ambitions was to become a teacher 
in the schools, but for that she must herself go through the routine of 
middle and normal schools, and who was to furnish the funds? So 
Miss Miyo was devoting all her spare time to self-education. 

Hamlin felt a touch of interest. Girls of her station do not usually 
aim higher than to be maid in some City tea-house or hotel, unless in 
possession of good looks which can open the way to more lucrative 
employment: this one was distinctly good-looking. 

Thus it happened that next evening Hamlin offered to spend 
an hour or so a week in directing Miss Miyo’s education. The girl’s 
eyes spoke the grateful acceptance that her tongue must withhold till 
after consultation with Granny. Granny, however, was quite agreeable. 
Perhaps she saw—and foresaw—the young people did neither. 

Soon Hamlin found himself looking to that hour of instruction as 
the pleasantest ofthe day’s work. 

O Miyo San showed a wonderfully retentive memory even for a 
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Japanese, and her quickness in 
grasping new ideas sometimes as- 
tonished her instructor. Things 
which it had taken him weeks to 
drive into the brightest of the in- 
tellects of his male students were 
mastered by her in as 

hours. 

Hamlin felt a distinctly added | 
interest in life, and if he vaguely 
foreshadowed danger, he dismissed 
it from his mind. 

Mr. Hamlin’s sitting - room 
looked out, as I have said, over a 
small garden, complete with its 
colossal eight-foot Fuji, and its 
vast lake, some two yards square, 
alive with glittering goldfish. At 
its further boundary was a hedge 
where ‘the insistent tendrils of 
Yabu-karashi, with its wine-like 
leaves, had almost strangled and 
replaced the original privet; be- 
yond the hedge the road ran east 
and west, and down the road one 
sunny morning in June came a 
portentous figure. 

Clad in sober black, with a 
bulky volume of the Good Book 
beneath his arm and a large um- 
brella to keep off the early summer 
sun which cast a long shadow, 
grotesque and mushroom-like, be- 
fore him as he walked, the new- 
comer trudged patiently towards —— 


the village. LVERA GitousnBy, 


In his wake a trail of children, 








curious but silent, pattered bare- “‘A GREY-CLAD LITTLE FIGURE. . . AWAITING 


foot in the dust. HIS COMMANDS. 


It chanced that Hamlin was sitting in the window, and by his side 
tood his little“pupil, a bunch of red and white roses in her hand. She 
was gazing in his face with rapt interest as her teacher told her of the 
dreadful wars in which, long ago in his own land, men had fought and 
died, for just such flowers as those. 

The sound of approaching footsteps caught their ears. 

They both looked up. The wayfarer was abreast of the hedge, 
and raised his head_at the sound of an English voice. Their eyes met. 
Mr. Hamlin, to‘ his*own vexation, felt the colour rising in his cheeks. 
Miyo slipped from his side and entered the house. 
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In a moment he had mastered his embarrassment and recognised 
his visitor. 

“Gocod-morning, Mr. Jenkins; this is an unexpected pleasure, 
Won’t you come in?” 

The pastor bowed, perhaps a little gravely. 

“Thank you, no. I am rather pressed for time, but if you could 
direct me to the master of the village school I should be obliged. I 
am hoping to get his permission to hold a little service in one of the 
rooms. My walk took longer than I had calculated.” 

“Oh, but that is absurd; of course you must come in and take a 
rest, and I'll send someone round to Mr. Saito’s. The road is enough 
to parch a salamander this morning. Lock at this!” and he held 
up a long glass jug in which two or three cut lemons were bobbing up 
and down amongst a generous quantity of ice. 

The pastor’s mouth watered, but he shook his head. 

* Nothing worse than lemon, I assure you. No? Well, after 
the service, then.” 

“Might I hope that you will make one of our number ? ”—a little 
hesitatingly. 

Hamlin looked a moment at the blue hills and bluer sky, and replied 
with alacrity— 

“ Yes, certainly, [ll come along.” 

The audience, though small, was attentive and respectful, and after 
the close Hamlin complimented the pastor on his skill and fluency. 

“I suppose you have picked up a fair amount of the language 
yourself,” returned Mr. Jenkins. 

** Well I’m afraid not very much ; but I’ve been getting on famously 
of late.” He laughed— blushed—and kicked himself. 

The pastor’s eyes were keen, and, in the way of good people, he 
sometimes ‘saw what did not exist. He frowned a little and 
sighed. 
“It’s little enough one can do for these folks by an occasional chat. 
You might do far more by your example, Mr. Hamlin, living amongst 
them as you do.” 

Hamlin resented the half-implied reproach in the other’s tone. 

“Oh, I’m really not such a dreadful fellow,” he replied lightly. 
“Why don’t you come and see us oftener, Mr. Jenkins 3 ;” 

“ That I shall try to do,”: he replied ; and then added with a glance 
at his watch—“ well, I must be off,” and disregarding the other’s renewed 
offer of hospitality, he trudged away. 

They had been talking beside Mr. Hamlin’s hedge, and as _ the 
visitor departed, Miss Miyo came out from the house with a book in her 
hand and a question on her lips. 

Hamlin turned to her half-vexed, half-smiling. 

At the bridge the pastor also turned and looked back at them. 
Then he went on his way. 

He was a good man, earnest, genuine, sincere, with but few failings. 
One of them, however, was a love of gossip. 
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A fortnight after the~happenings just narrated, Mr. Hamlin was 
walking in the streets of Kobe. And there he met a lady. 

Now this lady was wont to greet him effusively and make much of 
him. That morning she treated him to a bow which hardly stirred 

the ostrich feathers in her lovely hat. — 
Hamlin turned at once and paced beside her. 
“Mrs. Medfern, how have I come to deserve 
this? Surely. Have I unwittingly committed 
some dreadful crime? Please explain my guilt 
before you punish me like this.” 
“Crime ? Quite the contrary, Mr.. Hamlin,” 
replied the lady with the geniality of an ice-floe. 
“‘T have just been hearing most excellent reports 
of you.” 
“Indeed! And from whom?” 
“Tt is so nice, though so exceptional, to find 
young men attending Divine service nowadays. 
In your case, worldly and spiritual prosperity seem 
to be going hand in hand. Mf. Jenkins seems 
quite struck with the recent additions to your 
staff of domestics.” 
And she turned to him and smiled sweetly. 
Mr. Hamlin, who knew Jack Medfern well, 
with his penchant for the scenery round Nunobiki Falls and his sweet 
little. three-roomed villa out beyond Maiko, where he was never lonely 
(all this,,remember, was many years ago), felt a sudden earnest longing 
to take the lady and drop her into the harbour. 

** So kind of Jenkins to take such an amiable interest in my affairs. 
Please remember me to the reverend gentleman when next you meet. 
Good-bye.” And he strode off. 

At the club it was the same, with a difference. Penningsby, the 
doyen of the broker corps, tiptoed lightly up to him at the bar, and 
very audibly whispered, “ Bad boy!” in his ear—then retired and 
surveyed him from a distance with appreciative chuckles. The men, 
as they dropped in for cocktails before tiffin, all seemed in the know. 
Hamlin pleaded mystification. 

“It’s no use,” they all insisted. ‘“ Old Jenks has given the show 
away to the ladies in his last monthly visit ; your reputation is blasted 
for ever, my boy.” 

“He says it was a regular peach—not in those words, of course. 
Where did you pick it up? I vote we all clear from Kobe and follow 
Hamlin into the green fields.” And so the fusillade of chaff went on. 

Hamlin kept his temper, and returned to his home that night, deter- 
mined to reduce his household to its original proportions. 

Fast as he strode along the moonlit road, however, there was one 
striding behind him whose destination and intentions were the same. 
As he entered the gate, Miyo ran to meet him with a frightened face, 

** Obasan is dying,” she whispered. 
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The doctor, a Tokyo graduate of the newer school, confirmed her 

words. . : 

“No illness, just old age,” he diagnosed. 

Hamlin was in time to catch a few words before the end came, 

as he knelt beside the futon. 

“‘ Miyo San—I am glad she is with you—I did not want her—to go 
to—a tearhouse.” 

That was all. 

~ A household of two again, but hardly as Hamlin had intended. 

He thought, and thought hard; then Miss Miyo came in, pleading 
with big tear-shining eyes, the prayer she would not ask. 

“ Miyo-Ko, little Miyo-Ko, are we to part? They have damned us 
already, it seems, all the ane people. Shall we go away out of each: 
other’s lives ? ” 

But in leaving the answer to her, Hamlin knew that it was already 
decided. 

If Miyo had learnt quickly ‘lcs, she learnt with tenfold quickness 
now. Night after night, swinging home along 
the dusty road, H¥mlin would catch a glimpse 
of the grey-clad figure at his sitting- 
room window, head bending industri- 

ously over some bulky volume whose 
pages were lit by the last rays 


of the dying sun, a habit for 
which he had often scolded 


her. 


“ But,” she would reply, 
her great, black dreamy eyes 
raised slowly to his face, “ oil is 
so dear, and, with winter coming ——\\\ 
on, we must not cee 
use too much.” 
To which 
Hamlin would re- 
tort with the 
Japanese pro- 
verb— 
“Yasu 
mono kai no, 
zeni ushinai”’ 
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a worthless purchase is money thrown away. “I would not have 
those eyes lose their lustre for all the oil in Rockefeller’s "tanks ; and 
you know that spectacles would not suit you at all.” 

On this latter point Miss Miyo differed: every High School miss 
in Tokyo imagines that nothing looks so chic as pince-nez—if only 
her nose were built that way—which it generally isn’t. 

The months crept on, Christmas came and went, and the plum- 
blossoms were flowering again. Those jaunts to Kobe were things 
of the past, for Hamlin’s life was now centred quite in one little three- 
roomed house. 

The pastor came twice to the village, but on both occasions it 
chanced, being Sunday, that Hamlin was abroad in the woods, and the 
men did not meet. 

The second time Mr. Jenkins called at the house in company with 
a female missionary, and was received by Miyo with a pretty mixture 
of hospitality and shyness. The naive way in which she produced 
whiskies-and-sodas, pouring out generous pegs for her tired and over- 
heated guests, forced a smile to the face of the good pastor, though 
of course his companion was deeply shocked and grieved. 

Hamlin, returning late, fagged and dusty, could gather but a frag- 
mentary version of the conversation that took place, but the incident 
impressed him unfavourably. 

The days lengthened, cherry-blossom succeeded plum, and gave 
place in turn to azalea—and_ now the three months’ holiday drew near. 

Hamlin had promised himself a trip home that year. Of near 
relations he had none, both parerits having died during his boyhood. 
* Home ” to him meant the house of a maiden aunt in Oxford, a kind- 
hearted body whom he had not seen for seven years. In her recent 
letters she hinted to him of marriage—even mentioned the names of 
one or two eligible maidens in her social circle. 

He was to sail in the middle of June. As the time for his departure 
drew near, Miyo lost her usual child-like gaiety. Of course she was 
going to look after the house, and tend the flowers and keep things 
going, and be a very good little girl until “ Danna-San” returned. 
And “ Danna-San ” would return in three months without fail, and 
would expect to find her quite perfect in her English, though indeed by 
this time there was little room for improvement. 

Curiously enough, Hamlin did not experience all the elation he had 
expected at the approach of his holiday. Home? He was beginning 
to doubt a little what the word conveyed to him. 

On that brilliant June morning when he bade good-bye to Miyo, 
under a great arching sky of palest blue in which the brown fish-hawks 
wheeled and screamed, it was with lagging footsteps that he climbed 
the hill—the last time for three months ! 

In the station he met the pastor¥and they travelled together as 
far as Kyoto. Though Mr. Jenkins hated transgression he felt nothing 
but Christian charity toward transgressors, and they were soon chatting 
amiably enough. It seemed that this time their good-bye would be 
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permanent, as the pastor was leaving Japan for good at the end of the 
summer. Hamlin shook hands with him at parting with feelings of 
strong respect and faint distrust. 

Once on board the steamer with a company of pleasant fellow- 
passengers, and surrounded again with the little frivolous luxuries he 
had half forgotten, his home longings revived. 

A brief fortnight was all he could allow himself at home. The time 
went on wings. Tennis parties, dances, delightful picnics along the 
cool reaches of the Upper Thames with no less delightful companions, 
the song of English birds and the scent of English flowers and yet— 
before those two weeks were out he knew he wanted something else. 
Tall, handsome, laughing girls rallied him on his serious face as they 
smiled at him across the nets or from cushioned bottom of a Canadian 
canoe, but Hamlin’s thoughts stole away to a little grey-clad, scarlet- 
girdled figure, with masses of black lustrous hair, a little figure kneeling 
patiently on the soft straw tatami, ten thousand miles away. And 
when the last good-byes had been said, and the’English cliffs receded 
a second time from his view it was with a light heart, not a heavy one, 
that he paced the deck. 

Day after day, as the ship drew into warmer seas, that little grey- 
clad figure took firmer shape before his eyes. He was lounging one 
day in a deck chair, a volume of the Rubaiyat on his knees and a white 
helmet drawn over his face to keep off the burning sun. 

Often, stretched out on the feathery moss beneath some bamboo 
thicket, he had read those verses to her and noted with delight her 
instant appreciation—curiously akin as they are to the poetry of the 
farther Orient. 

In the saloon some youth was idly strumming snatches from opera 
airs and sentimental ditties. 


‘“‘ When we are married, love, what will you do 
I’ll be as sweet as I can be—to you fa 

The light tenor voice floated up to the deck, and mixed with Mr. 
Hamlin’s reverie. 

Of course! For years Hamlin had thought of some distant future 
when he should have saved sufficient to retire and finish his days amid 
the old surroundings. And now he knew suddenly that no future 
would be worth the having without that little grey-clad figure waiting 
patiently among the bamboo groves beyond Kyoto. 

He rose and shook himself, and went below to examine the ship’s 
chart and ascertain their present position. Two more weeks—and then. 
The ship called at Hong Kong. James visited a jeweller’s. establish- 
ment in Queen Street. He had bought rings for those little fingers 
before, so he knew the size perfectly ; but this one was just plain gold. 

Just a week after Hamlin’s departure the pastor happened to pay 
another visit to the school beside the old brown bridge, and after service, 
being an absent-minded man, he tapped on the master’s door with 
Intent to borrow a certain book. With palms and forehead pressed 
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respectfully to the matting, the little lady in charge begged him to 
enter. ate 5 a 

Smiling at his own forgetfulness, Mr. Jenkins was about to with- 
draw, when a sudden impulse stayed him. 

Was it not his plain duty to speak a word in 
season to this erring lamb? Yet he felt somehow 
it would be taking a mean advantage of the 
owner’s absence to enter his house like this and for 
sucha purpose. Perplexed, he hesitatingly crossed 
the threshold and sat down with an involuntary 
sigh of physical content in Hamlin’s favourite easy 
chair. 

Miyo was only too glad to avail herself of this 
chance to practise her acquired tongue. The 
pastor asked many questions, and was much 
struck with the miodesty, refinement and astuteness 
of her replies. The child came of gentle blood, 
though modern conditions had brought poverty 
to her family. 

He had expected something different; here 
indeed was ‘fruitful soil for his ministrations. 

After much general conversation the good man departed. 

That visit was the first of many. Miyo, eating her heart out in 
loneliness, pining for the sound of an absent voice, leapt eagerly at this 
new distraction. 

She read the tracts from end to end, at first for the sake of the 
English in which they were written, afterwards for something beyond. 
Miyo-Ko, with all her lightness of heart, had a strong emotional, if not 
spiritual, bent towards religion, a side of her character which nothing 
hitherto had aroused. 

The good pastor laboured earnestly and sincerely. At last he 
ventured to touch with delicacy on what he considered the impropriety 
of her position. The thought had already formed itself like a little 
cloud in Miyo-Ko’s mind, and brought many a sleepless night in its train. 

Surely, surely there could be nothing wrong! Not for one instant 
did she doubt her lord and master, not all the tracts that ever were. 
printed could shake her implicit faith in him. But—perhaps She 
began to believe she was a wicked and innately sinful girl. The Eastern 
philosophies teach that woman’s nature is earthy, and Mr. Jenkins 
told her that it would be far better for Hamlin, as for herself, if she 
went away and never saw him again. 

Never again? The thought made that poor little heart ache as 
it had never ached before. Woyld it really be better for him? The 
pastor said so, and something in her own mind echoed their verdict. 
And yet, how could she ? how could she live, away from him ? 

The good missionary, touched by her distress, tried to bring con- 
solation. He told her that he was shortly going to America; if she 
would accompany him to the headquarters of his Society, she would 





Miyo-Ko 
assuredly be enabled to obtain that education which she desired, and 
after some years she might return again to help the good cause in her 
native land. =: 

. But I cannot go while he is away! What do you 
think he will say? I promised to be good 
and to wait! When he 
comes and finds—the house— 
empty! What can I do?” 
she moaned, her 
poor soul wofully 
torn between two 
imagined 

duties. 
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‘MR. JENKINS CALLED AT THE HOUSE IN COMPANY WITH A FEMALE MISSIONARY.” 


“* My dear child,” returned the pastor sadly, but in all honesty, 
“I think it not unlikely that if he returns he will not be displeased to 
find you gone; indeed, it is not impossible he may bring back a wife.” 

He spoke from past experience of others. 

Then indeed poor Miyo-Ko thought her heart must break. This 
man was so good and wise, and she knew he spoke what he felt was true. 
And so her “ Danna San” might bring back a wife, a tall English- 
woman, and he would kiss her and say sweet things to her, and sit 
teading with his left hand in her right! It was too terrible for tears. 

Blame him? The thought never crossed her mind; the king 
can do no wrong. But Miyo-Ko must creep away and hide herself. 
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Perhaps in work she might find relief for this dreadful weight which 
seemed to press on her heart and throat and forehead. 

And the pastor had said she would find her reward in Heaven. 

But that was a small matter. A reward for giving up her Love? 
No, she passionately thought, she would accept no such reward. But 
she would go. Yes, she would go away. 

On landing at Kobe, Hamlin learnt at the club that Mr. Jenkins 
had sailed for America two weeks before. 

But Hamlin was feeling gloriously at peace with all his world. 

It was a perfect September afternoon. The sun was hot, but a 
crispness in the air told of autumn, and the maples were rustling in 
splendid majesty of red and gold. White flecks chased each other 
across the clear blue sky, and the great hawks wheeled and screamed 
high overhead. 

Hamlin passed with long, swinging strides down the hill from the 
station, and hardly restrained his eager pace from running outright. 

The house defined itself behind the hedgerow. He had half hoped 
to see the small studious face in the framework of the window, but 
to-day the window was not open. 

Perhaps the wire sent from Kobe had not reached her, or surely 
she would have been waiting, waiting on the bridge to greet him. He 
swung open the gate which creaked on its hinges as though from long 
disuse, and the rusty latch left a yellow smear on his hand. There 
was little in that to cause the sick feeling of doubt which stilled his 
pulses for a moment. But where were the long waking tendrils of 
Morning Glory that should have been running riot, blossom-covered 
over the hedge, in payment of the tender care, the watering and tending 
at noon and eve that she had lavished on them in early June? In the 
neighbours’ gardens the branches were festooned with delicate green 
leaves and trumpet-blossoms in every shade of blue and red and purple ; 
but these—these were lying shrivelled and dead at the foot of the bare 
bamboos put up for their support. And the pond where the goldfish 
would come at sunset to take breadcrumbs from her fingers, while she 
laughed in her high treble, and called each by some pet name; a dank, 
green scum festered over the surface of what little water still remained 
—most had oozed out through a great crack in the side of the cement. 
The windows were blank and the shutters closed. 

An old woman came out from the next house and looked at him with 
respectful curiosity. 

He leaned heavily on the gate-post, turned to her and moistened 
his lips, opening and shutting his eyes as if the glare were too much for 
him. The lips moved soundlessly for a moment or so, then his voice 
spoke. 

“Where is O Miyo San?” 

He repeated the question, the second time in a whisper, and then 


again in a harsh voice, though still with the stumbling tones of one to 
whom speech has been long a stranger. 


“Where is O Miyo San?” 
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The old woman bowed humbly, praying pardon for her remissness. 
So this was Danna San! Truly she had not known, for she had never 
seen him before. 

Cutting her short, he gasped again,— 

“OQ Miyo San—where is she ? ” 

The old woman gazed in mild surprise. .Did not the master know ? 
She had gone two weeks before with the priest from Oura, and it was 
said they had sailed for America or some other country; but of that 
she knew nothing certain. And—yes, she-had left a letter. 

He tore into the house, crushing the spotless matting with his 
dusty boots. There in the “ toko” beside which little Miyo used to 
kneel at her lessons, was a pink envelope. Near it, in a dusty corner, 
was a coral flower “ kanzashi” such as young girls put in their hair 
for ornament. 

He picked it up and fingered it listlessly for a few minutes. Then 
his eyes fell on the letter which he had apparently forgotten. 

He opened it. 

He read the few lines, once, twice, thrice—at last he seemed sud- 
denly to grasp their meaning. 

They were written in English, in the little slender hand he knew so 
well—so well! 

She had been a wicked girl, but now she had learned better things, 
and she was going away to learn more. She asked pardon for going in 
his absence, but the pastor thought it would be best. She humbly 
apologised for all the trouble she had been to him, and thanked him 
for his great goodness and kindness to her in the past. “ Hoping for 
your happiness in all the future, and so good-bye, from Miyo Kimura.” 

You see, there was nothing about the heart-break ; so how could 
Hamlin guess it? 

It was some years after, when the pastor returned to the scene of 
his former labours, that he asked after his old acquaintance. 

“Hamlin? Ah, poor chap!” was the reply, “ his last visit home 
seemed to unsettle him altogether.” 

“How fortunate I got that poor girl away in time!” was the 
pastor’s unspoken comment. 
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3] ES,” said Lord Ernest, thoughtfully, “ they~are a 
s1 - very nice lot of stones.” 

“They are,” agreed the man who sat 
opposite to him, “ and cheap, too.’ 

“Five thousand for the big one, and; five 
thousand for the rest,”’ said Lord Ernest. “Yes, 
it’s a fair price. Why didn’t you take them to 
i : Hatton Garden ? ” 
ha] “ Market’ S full, ” said the man, tersely. “I took them to Rosinski, 
and he offered me a price for the big one—he wouldn’t have the others— 
said he had too many as it was, and they’re worth more together—they 
were cut for a set.’ 

* Yes,” said Lord Ernest, “it would be a pity to separate them.” 
And he picked up the big diamond again from the square of washleather, 
and gazed at it abstractedly. The other man sat still and said nothing. 
He had done enough talking, and now he was content to let the diamonds 
speak for themselves. He did not look like’ a diamond merchant. 
There was nothing of the Jew about him, and he wore no flashy jewels. 
He was a spare man of medium size. His face was keen and his eyes 
steel-blue and alert. His clothes were. dark and plain, but well-cut. 
He looked like a business-man—a youngish partner in a go-ahead firm. 
His hat, stick, and gloves lay on the table—and there was also the 
washleather square with twelve little glittering stones on it. They 
were all of the first water—flawless and perfectly cut. But they were 
nothing compared to the great gem that Lord Ernest held between his 
thumb and finger. It was the star of the collection, the others were 
merely to set it off and add lustre to its dazzling sparkle. Lord Ernest 
held it up so that it caught the light, and it winked at him delightfully. 
But he did not wink back—he did not approve of winking. He knew 
the diamonds were good—he had no finer stones in his collection. But 
he was wondering why this man, whom he had never ‘seen before, had 
come to him with these stones to sell. He was known as a collector, 
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certainly—and as a constant buyer. Several dealers in curiosities of 
the more valuable sort had standing orders from Lord Ernest that 
they should show him anything “ special” that came in their way. 
After all, the fellow had probably heard of him as a rich man with a 
taste—freely indulged in—for precious stones. _There was no reason 
why he should be suspicious. The man—Lindon was the name on his 
card—looked quite like a gentleman, and the stones were fine—there 
was no doubt of that. He must certainly buy them. 
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He laid the big diamond down on the washleather. 

“T will buy the stones,” he said. “I suppose you do not mind 
taking a cheque ?” 

“T have no objection to taking your cheque, Lord Ernest,” said 
the other man, with a’ faint smile. 

“Very well,” said Lord Ernest, “I will write you one. Won't 
you have a drink first ? ” 

“ Thank you,” saidjMr. Lindon. 

Lord Ernest touched the bell. 

he said, as his man appeared, “some whisky and a 

syphon.” 
=; Jenkins re-appeared in forty seconds with a tray. 

Mr. Lindon and Lord Ernest raised their glasses together, and 
Lord Ernest bowed to the big diamond. 

“ Your health, my beautiful new jewel!” he said. 

Mr. Lindon smiled. 

“ You needn’t fear it will go off,” he said. ‘“ You’re a good enough 
judge to know the stone is perfect.” 

Lord Ernest waved a hand of depreciation. 
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““T love all precious stones,” he said. “ They seem to me to be 
almost alive. I was merely expressing my pleasure at the acquisition 
of such a gem.” 

He put his glass down and walked across the room to his desk. 

“*T will write the cheque,” he said, and sat down at his desk with 
his back turned to Mr. Lindon. The latter was seated at one side of 
the table on which the diamonds lay. The table was broad—a square 
one—and he could not have reached the stones without standing up, 
or, at any rate, without stretching considerably. Nevertheless, his 
movements during the minute in which Lord Ernest found his cheque- 
book and filled in a cheque were peculiar. ‘As Lord Ernest rose, Mr. 
Lindon’s hand had fallen quite naturally on the handle of his stick, 
which was lying on the table. He toyed with it for a second or so, and 
then, with a scarcely perceptible motion, he slid it noiselessly across 
the tablecloth. The point rested for a moment by the big diamond, 
and lo! the great stone vanished. Quietly the stick came back to its 
original position, still with scarcely a movement on the part of Mr. 
Lindon—nothing but a twitch of his elbow. Quickly the stick was 
lifted, the point came to his left hand. A second more and it lay on 
the table again. Only a very sharp observer would have noticed that 
now there was a deep brass ferrule on the end that before had been quite 
plain. The whole series of movements had taken eight seconds. Indeed, 
Mr. Lindon had in practice performed the same feat in five seconds. 
But he had not hurried on this occasion—he knew that the cheque 
would take at least thirty seconds to write—and the faster he moved 
the more risk there was of a sound. 

As Lord Ernest blotted the cheque, Mr. Lindon fumbled in his 
waistcoat-pocket, and as Lord Ernest stood up and turned round he 
leant across the table, and—as it appeared—picked up the big diamond 
from the washleather. 

“‘T shall be sorry to part with this one,” he said, gazing with affec- 
tionate pride at the scintillating gem as he spoke. “ But I have the 
satisfaction of knowing that it is to go to an owner who will appreciate 
it.” 

Lord Ernést permitted himself a smile. 

“Yes,” he said, “I think it will be my favourite. I do not know 
whether it has quite the esthetic attraction of my Burmese ruby, but I 
fancy it will take a leading place in my affections.” 

He handed the cheque to Mr. Lindon as he spoke. The latter 
glanced carelessly at it, folded it up, and put it into his waistcoat-pocket. _ 

“‘T shall hope to have the pleasure of bringing you other stones in 
the future,” he said, as he took his hat and gloves from the table. 

Lord Ernest smiled again. 

“The pleasure will be mutual if you bring me such beauties,” he 
said, and touched the bell. 

* Jenkins, bring Mr. Lindon’s stick from the rack.” 

Mr. Lindon’s eyebrows contracted ever so slightly. 

“Why, this is my stick,” he said, as he lifted it from the table. 
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Lord Ernest was apologetic, but unconvinced. 
i istaken,” h id. “If you re- 
“T think you must surely be mistaken,” he said. 


member, I have put the large diamond in the end of that stick as a 
safe hiding-place.” And he pulled off the ferrule and took out the 
diamond. “ You see,” he said, “a little birdlime in the hollow holds 


it excellently.” 


Mr. Lindon only stared. 
“ Yes,” went on Lord Ernest, “ they are really cheap at £10,000. 


I would have paid {12,000 for them willingly. Now I come to think 
of it, Jenkins, Mr. Lindon brought no stick. And, Jenkins, when you 
have shown Mr. Lindon out, you will telephone to Inspector Homes. 
I wish him to come round at’once. He should be here in a quarter of 
an hour. Good evening, Mr. Lindon.” 


His voice took a slightly warning note. : = 
“Fifteen minutes’ law—you have really a sporting chance. 
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THE ROSE BLOOM MAIDEN 
By R. M. Birkmyre 


Love crept jrom a star through a white cloud cleft 


With his dimpled arms all roses laden 
Ripe red roses he threw right and lejt, 
A rose, a rose jor a rose-bloom maiden. 


He came to the world like a poor troubadour, 
With a faery lute and a heart love-laden, 

And he sang as he danced with the wind on the moor, 
A song, a song jor a rose-bloom maiden. 


He came to a castle all turrets and spires, 
With his dimpled arms all roses laden, 

And he sang to the high-born ladies and squires 
A rose, a rose jor a rose-bloom maiden. 


O loud laughed the squires, and the ladies they cried, 
“* Begone with your lute and your heart love-laden.” 
So he sang to the flowers and the flowers they all sighed, 

O rare is a rose and a rose-bloom maiden. 


His heart it grew sad and his lute it grew faint, 
And the roses they drooped all heavy laden, 

For he heard but the sound of his own sad plaint, 
A rose, a rose for a rose-bloom maiden. 


Till he met with a maid that was milking the kine, 
And she drooped her head like a flower dew-laden, 

And he said to her, “ Rose Maid, O wilt thou be mine?” 
A kiss, a kiss jor a rose-bloom maiden. 
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By A. Hunter. 


Illustrated by F. Gregory Brown. 


ms]! was a little old curiosity shop in a dirty corner of 
Soho. Outside, the faded inscription on the board 
announced the fact that F. Wright gave the best 
prices for old books and paintings. Within, F. 
Wright himself, a tall, spare man somewhat past 
the prime of life, was meditating on the advisability 
of keeping the shop open any longer. - He had 

£3 just decided against it, when a man sloached in— 
a man with unkempt hair and beard, whose inflamed countenance 
and trembling hands betrayed the alcoholic subject. 

** Guv’nor,” said he, after a furtive glance round, as though to assure 
himself that he had not been followed, “‘ what’ll ye give us for that?” 

From a filthy rag which probably served him as handkerchief, he 
produced a small hideous-looking Chinese Joss, apparently carved or 
moulded out of some metal or weighty substance—the dealer could 
scarcely tell which, as it was entirely coated with dirty grey paint. 

Mr. Wright’s eyes sparkled. Here was a chance of making up for 
a day’s bad trade. A wealthy patron of his was always willing to pay 
a fancy price for such curiosities from the East. 

** Well,” he said, “ where did you get the thing ? ” 

“Thing!” repeated the man, evading the question in a husky 
tone of reproach. “It’s a beauty, guv’nor. Jest look ’ow hugly he 
are. Worth a sight o’ money.” 

“T asked you how you came by it?” 

“Found it, o’ course.” 

“‘ Before it was lost, eh?” put in the dealer, drily. He drew a 
florin from his pocket and placed it on the counter. “ There’s my 
price for it—and no questions asked.” 

“Garn! What d’yer take me for ? ” 

“With this coin,” continued Wright, placidly, “ you can obtain 
twelve two’s of rum or an ocean of beer. Should you prefer the two 
mixed 4 

“Brass up, guv’nor,” interrupted the man, with a glistening eye. 
“Lor! but you’re a hard ’un to drive a bargain, you are.” 

He stretched forth a palsied hand for the coin, pocketed it, and 
slunk out of the shop as noiselessly as he had come. 

“Not a bad deal, if my eyes don’t deceive me,” muttered Mr. 
Wright, complacently fingering the joss after he had made the door 
fast for the night. “I shall get a sovereign, perhaps two, for you, 
old gentleman, ugly as you are. Queer taste some folk have.” 
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His meditations came to an abrupt stop, as a loud knocking sud- 
denly sounded at the door. He hastily put the idol into a place of 
security, and lowered the gas. 

“ Knock away, my friend,” he muttered. “T’ll open the door 
to no one else to-night.” But the knocking continued so long 
that it got on his nerves at last. He strode to the door in a passion, 
and cautiously opened it. A dark, foreign-looking little man stood 
there. : 

“What the devil are you making that noise for at this time of 
night ?”” said Mr. Wright, roughly. 

“Just one moment, sare,” said the stranger. “‘ Let me in and [ 
tell you. I not keep you long.” 

The dealer, with no very good grace, assented. 
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“Now,” said he, as the little man stepped briskly inside, “ what 
is it you want?” 

*T want,” said the man, “ a figiire—image. He was stole from me. 
You buy him a small whiles ago.” 

“The man’s mad,” said Wright. 

* No, no,” said: the other, quickly. “You buy him 
shust now—sheap. I give you ten—twenty sofrines for. 
You make large profits, see ? ” 

Twenty pound! It was a big sum, reflected Mr. Wright, 
for such a shabby little man to be so eager to part with 
for a mere curiosity. All the instincts of the dealer arose 
within him as he replied : 

** Call to-morrow morning, and we’ll see.” 

“ But I want him to-night. Come, M’sieu. ‘You shall 
have twenty-five golden sofrines if you sharp hand over.” 

“No,” said Wright, abruptly, growing cold as. the other became 
hot. ‘ You are too late. I make it a rule to finish business with the 
closing of my shop. Call to-morrow, and I'll talk to you.” 

A sudden flame of anger lit the little man’s eyes. He quickly 
quenched it, however, and replied with an oily smile, “ Very well, M’sieu. 
To-morrow, then. Stay, one zing more,” he added, as Wright opened 
the door. “ You keep him in safe place where he not get scratched, hey ? ” 

* All right,” replied Mr. Wright, brusquely. ‘“* Bong sore, Monseer.”’ 

“[’m in for a bigger thing than I thought for,” he muttered, as 
alone again he more closely examined his purchase. The last sentence 
of the little man, intended to allay any suspicions the dealer might have 
had, defeated its own ends. This grey paint, or plaster, whatever it 
might be, had evidently been smeared over it to conceal whatever was 
underneath. Paint? He scratched it with his finger-nail. No. 
Plaster? He scraped carefully at it with a knife. No. 

“‘ Whatever it is, it’s got to come off,” he grunted. He rummaged 
about till he found a small chisel and hammer. 

Tap-tap—tap—tap—chip! A small portion of the covering had 
been forced away by the chisel. It was apparently a shell nearly half- 
an-inch in thickness, of what substance the dealer could not determine. 
Nor did he waste much time in conjecture for through the tiny rift his 
eye had caught the gleam of a jewel. 

Tap-tap, chip, chip. The sweat rolled from Mr. Wright’s brow, 
but he did not stop to wipe it. “ It’s like breaking open an extra tough 
money-box,” he commented. 

And a magnificent treasure the money-box proved to contain when 
at last the joss, stripped of its covering, stood revealed, considerably 
smaller, but with all its former hideousness accentuated. The thing, 
was fashioned out of solid.gold. Two big, uncut emeralds formed its 
eyes, two rows of rubies its grinning mouth, and diamonds its teeth, 
while its body was thickly encrusted with smaller stones. As the thing 
stood glittering there in the gaslight in its unholy beauty, it seemed 
endowed with a malicious life. 
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“My God!” said Mr. Wright, wiping his forehead. It was all he 
could say for a few seconds. 

What dark history, he wondered, surrounded it? What lurid 
drama of robbery, intrigue, and murder had it played the central figure 
in before it came to its present humble environment ! 

And the possibilities for himself that it represented !. Honour, 
wealth, the flattery and fawning of society, even a beautiful wife if he 
desired such an encumbrance. Ah! what might this have meant for 
him if it had come thirty years ago—thirty years of struggling for a 
bare competence. Still, fifty-six wasn’t such a great age, and—he 
surveyed himself in the looking-glass—why he didn’t look more than 
fifty, and might live to be ninety. He was abstemious in his habits, 
and had lived a clean life. 

It was late—very late—before Mr. Wright went to bed that night, 
and even then he couldn’t rest. His sleep was fitful and disturbed by 
horrible dreams of the joss. He felt quite thankful when, awaking 
with a violent start from one of these nightmares, he found the grey 
dawn stealing into the room. 

The day passed uneventfully, but that night, just after the shop 
had been closed, there came a sharp familiar rap at the door. 

Wright deliberated a few seconds, then rose and unbolted it. There 
stood the little foreign man of the previous night. He would have 
entered, but that the dealer barred the way. 


“* Peste !”” he exclaimed, “ but have you forgot me so soon? The 
image ! ” 

“The image,” repeated Wright, coldly. ‘ What image ? ” 

“The image. The figure—statue—whatever you please to call. 
[ call the last night and you say no, come to-morrow. Behold me here. 


I give five-twenty poun’ for os 


** See here, mister, you’re either in liquor or error. I know nothing 
of your image. I’m not a fence, if you know what that means. If 
you’ve lost anything valuable, you’d better see the police.” 

** So,” said the little man, with an ugly snarl, “‘ You pig-faced thief ! ” 

With a sudden movement he threw himself on the dealer. But 
there were possibilities in the latter’s lean frame that the other had 
not foreseen, and in a very short space of time he was sprawling on 
the muddy pavement. 

“There, my friend,” said Mr. Wright, as he leisurely re-fastened 
the dvor. ‘ Never call a bigger man than yourself names.” 

The dealer slept again but poorly that night, yet he was up betimes 
in the morning. In spite of his phlegmatic nature he was somewhat 
taken aback on opening the shop to see the foreign man standing outside 
with a deferential smile on his lips. 

“Hallo!” he exclaimed. “ Spent the night there ? ” 

“‘M’sieu,” replied the little man abjectly. “I ’pologize for my 
uncivilment Jast night, but my temper he is fast. M’sieu is vare clever— 
he penetrate my secret. That fellow he is worth much—M’sieu and I 


shall go shares, Half-and half, eh ?” 
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“ At it again,” groaned Wright, in well-simulated disgust. ‘ Now, 
see here, Monseer, for the last timé. You’ve made a mistake in the street, 
morn’n likely. I’m not the only curio-man in the neighbourhood; and 
the last three nights have been dark ones. Anyhow, i ain’t got this 

precious statue of yours what you rave about, and if 
you don’t damned soon make yourself scarce—which 
is English for go—you’ll see the inside of a police- 
cell before the day’s out!” 

The little man made a sudden suspicious move- 
ment to the back of his coat, then as suddenly 
stopped and cast a rapid glance down the street. 

Mr. Wright was startled to see the swarthy face below his convulsed 
with as ghastly an expression of terror as he had ever beheld on human 
features. The next moment the foreigner was scuttling down the street 
as fast as his.short legs would carry him. 

“Spotted a bobby, eh,” muttered Wright ; “ or likely as not my 
mention of chokee scared him.” 

His eye fell on a revolver placed in the window for sale. He picked 
it out and started cleaning it with an oily rag. 

“It’s as well to be prepared,” he reflected. “A man isn’t coming 
into a big thing like this without some little bother.” 

A shadow fell between him and the door. A tall man, with parch- 
ment skin and snow-white hair stood regarding him. He had the high, 
prominent cheek-bones and narrow eyes of the Oriental, and there was 
an expression in the latter that somehow made the dealer uneasy. But 
he mastered himself and advanced to the newcomer with the conven- 
tional formula : 

“Good morning. What can I do for you?” 

“ There is one thing you can do for me—one thing you can do for 
yourself,” replied the stranger, speaking slowly and in perfect English. 
“Restore the joss. Nay, my son,” he went on,.as Wright was about to 
protest. ~“ Let not your lips utter the lie that is in your heart.” 

“1 don’t know what you are talking about,” replied the dealer 
doggedly, but trying in vain to meet the black eyes above his. 

“‘ Restore the joss you have lately purchased, I say. Money you 
shall have which will be of use to you. This joss will not. Away from 
its rightful shrine, it carries a curse to him who holds it.” 

“Look here,” said the dealer roughly, making a great show of 
bustling about and tidying the shop. ‘“‘ You’ve had your say, now 
I’ll have mine. I’ve got no time to waste with you unless you’ve come 
to buy something I have got. Once more, I tell you, I ain’t got your 
joss, whoever he is. Is it likely, d’you think, I should say no to a deal 
with you if I had?” 

The tall man’s eyes glittered curiously. 

“Very well,” said he. “As you observe, I have said my say. 
But”—he lowered his voice to a hissing whisper—“ remember, this 
joss you have in your unlawful possession is not the inert, helpless thing 
you think it. It has a soul—a living, malicious spirit you shall perchance 
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find uncontrollable. Ay, | 
shopkeeper! You laugh 
now. To-night you believe. 
You hear me? To-night.” 

“ Get up to any of your 
hanky-panky here, and I'll 
put a bullet through you,” 
foamed the dealer in a sudden 
fury ; but the other shrugged 
his shoulders contemptu- §f 
ously, and walked away, 
leaving Mr. Wright strangely 
perturbed in mind. _ All that 
day the stranger’s words 
kept recurring to his mind. l 
In the evening, after having mi 
strengthened his citadel by | 
sundry new locks and bolts, HIN f 
he sat by the fire and tried }i\ | . Uy 
to think out the situation. #UIR \ | 
Doubtless the idol had been (iss i al =.4i 
stolen from an Eastern ““* WHAT’LL YE-GIVE US FOR THAT? '”’ 
temple, and his last visitor ; 
was a priest, or, more possibly, the original thief who had disguised 
the thing in its mask for safety’s sake. 

“* Whatever he is,” muttered the dealer, “‘ he shan’t come the bluffing 
game over me. No, nor all the gods or priests in the East at the back 
of him!” 

But for all his determination, he looked pale and worried, and the 
modest Dutch cheese and pint of porter set out for supper possessed no 
attraction for him, though he had eaten next to nothing all day. He 
consoled himself by another peep at the joss. To-morrow or next day 
he would sail for Amsterdam and dispose of it, or get the gems cut up 
to facilitate sale. : 

“Once get the accursed thing disposed of, and I shall be able to 
breathe again,” he muttered, as he thoughtfully undressed and got into 
bed. 

“Yes! Already he felt inclined*to curse it in spite of its value. 
It had robbed him of his rest and appetite, had upset the steady habits 
of years. He started at the slightest sound, suspected everybody— 
the old woman who came in to “clean up” for him, the few folk who 
stopped to glance in at his window. Each one of them he felt would 
be ready to slit his throat to gain possession of such a treasure. 

And now, though his eyes were heavy with want of sleep. he could not 
rest. The sinister face of the old man, his parting words, haunted him. 
He had hinted at something happening that night. Was it an idle 
boast—a ‘partfof the game of bluff the man was playing, or was it 

He sat up in bed. A strange conviction had somehow forced itself 
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into his mind that he was not alone in the room. He had read of such 
a thing before, and laughed at it for folly, little deeming the feeling 
would be*so unpleasant. 

“ Bah!” said he, wiping the cold’sweat from his forehead. “ Am 

I a child to be scared by an old man’s babble? The locks 
and bolts are alright. No one can have got in.” 

Nevertheless, he lit the lamp and made a thorough 
inspection of the room before lying down again. 

What had come over the atmosphere of the place? Surely 
it seemed suddenly to have grown close and tainted! It 
bore down upon him with overwhelming force, dimming 
the light and growing thicker and more solid every moment. 
It tasted horribly in his mouth—it was choking him! 

A deadly feeling of nausea seized him, but by a supreme effort he 
rallied, sprang to the window, and threw it open. How cool and sweet 
was the night air! He breathed in great draughts of it as a thirsty horse 
drinks water. 

Something touched him lightly on the cheek—a spatter of mud, 
perhaps, thrown up by the cab rattling by just then. He withdrew his 
head, and glanced backward into the room. The light was burning 
clear, the air in the apartment seemed clean and fresh. Inexpressibly 
relieved, he closed the window and got into bed. 

Oblivion was just stealing over his grateful senses when the dull 
booming of some winged insect sounded from a corner of the room. 
Nearer and nearer it came, circling about his pillow and restoring his 
dulled faculties to life again. With an oath he sprang out of bed and 
searched the room once more. The noise had ceased, and he could see 
no sign of the thing, but directly he was on the point of sleep again, 
it commenced buzzing round him, never once actually settling, but 
occasionally brushing his face with the tips of its wings. Another search, 
with the same fruitless result. 

Not once, but many times did this happen, till the grey dawn, 
struggling with the yellow lamplight, showed a wild-eyed man peering 
in odd nooks and corners for an invisible enemy. At any other time, 
the whole thing might have struck him as ludicrous, but circumstances 
alter cases, he told himself, as he gazed at his reflection in the glass. 
Fifty, forsooth'! He looked nearer seventy. A few days more of this 
sort of thing would make a madman of him. Should he give in? 

He washed and dressed, took a nip of brandy, and felt somewhat 
better. On the doormat lay a note addressed to him. He tore it open 
and read : 

“If the thing I spoke of yesterday has convinced you of the use- 
lessness of attempting to oppose the will of the Destroyer, lower your 
shop blinds at noon to-day. Your last chance.” 

Wright angrily crumpled the paper up and flung it into the street. 

“‘ There’s his answer, if he’s anywhere near,” he said. The man 
by daylight was a different being to the shivering sweating wretch of 
the night. The blinds remained up as usual. 
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The dealer had 
a busy day of it. 
First of all, he insti- 
tuted a complete 
earch for his per- 
secutor of the pre- 
vious night—an un- 
successful search, 
though he ransacked 
the house from top 
to bottom. Then he 
went out, taking the 
joss with him, and 
made arrangements 
for his departure 
next day for Holland, 
shrewdly avoiding 
all back streets. Re- 
turning home, he 
packed up his most 
portable valuables in 
a couple of trunks. 
The rest, he reflected, 
looking round with a 
sigh, would pay the 
rent that was owing. 
The air of England 


mightwet be heatthg <9 PFS, oe Se ee eae, 4 ee ee 
. ° IN HIS MIND AT LEAVING IT ALL. 
for him for some 


time after to-night. 

Finally, he locked up, and ate his supper, with iaitiae like an 
appetite. The day’s bustle had done him good. He felt less depressed 
than he had for some time, and found himself anticipating 

Determined to take no risks of another night like the last, he had 
transferred his sleeping quarters to the top of the house. It was a 
small room, lighted only by a tiny skylight in the roof, half-filled with 
old books and miscellanies for which there had not been sufficient room 
below. As his eyes fell on this collection a half-regret rose in his mind 
at leaving it all. Forty years, boy and man, had he spent in this dirty 
little place—forty mot altogether unhappy years. Part of himself had 
it seemed to become, and now, after to-morrow it would know him 
no more. Perhaps the philosophers who maintained that riches brought 
not happiness were not such humbugs after all ! 

Stifling such reflections as these, he set the alarum for an early 
hour—the boat departed at nine—then rested his head on the pillow 
with a sigh of contented weariness. He would sleep well to-night. 

i: He had pasted paper over every chink and crevice of the door 
to preclude any insect during the night. Yet after all he could ‘not be 
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certain that there had actually been anything in the room the previous 
night. That strange buzzing in his ears might have been produced by 
the stuffiness of the place. And that in its turn—what had caused 
that ? Who or what was the old man? What 

Speculating on these matters he fell suddenly asleep. 

And dreamed. Dreamed that he had taken the stones to the 
lapidary’s and was watching them being cut. .The stones were as large 
as his head and the machine, strangely enough, a kind of circular saw, 
whose rasping grated painfully on his ears. It grew louder and louder— 
a sudden deafening crash, the stone was split into a thousand fragments, 
and he sitting up in bed—awake. 

“‘ What is it?” he asked, for it seemed that someone had called 
him by name. 

There was no answer, but the peculiar rasping noise he had heard 
in his dreams recommenced.- No! it was the unaccountable buzzing, 
just as he had heard it last night. 

He threw off the bedclothes and searched the room. From one 
spot to another the noise led him in a hopeless maze of wanderings. 
It was the same as ever; he could see nothing. 

Finally, it ceased altogether. He got into bed, and was on the 
‘brink of sleep again when it re-started. He pulled the clothes over his 
head—but it seemed that the wretched thing had followed him there. 

Boom! Boom! He could have screamed aloud as he felt its sticky 
legs about his face. He could neither sleep nor keep awake. 

He started up in bed once more. At last! There was the Thing, 
whatever it might be, circling with heavy wings round the table. Slower- 
and slower it flew, till at length it settled. A mosquito! | 

Even as he had grasped this fact, it suddenly rose and flew straight 
at his face. Was he mad? For it seemed to him to have assumed the 
face of the tall, white-haired priest. “ Your last chance!” it boomed. 
“Your last chance!” In a frenzy of rage and repulsion, he struck at 
it with the pillow, and knocked the lamp over. 

The next second it seemed to him the room was a sheet of living 
flame. He made a dash for the door, then as suddenly darted back as 
he remembered the treasure. 

Half-choked and blinded, he succeeded in getting it from its hiding- 
place, and rushed to the door again. It was locked. 

Of course! He had locked it himself before getting into bed. 
The key—great God !—where had he put the key? His eyes were full 
of the stinging smoke now, and he could see nothing but the yellow 
flames. His hand groped over the door once more and found the key 
sticking in the lock as he had left it. With a gasp of relief he turned 
it, but the lock was an old one, and the key somehow had got jammed. 
He strained at it till it bent in his fingers like wire, but to no purpose. 
He pulled at the handle till it came off in his hands—clawed and tore 
at the lock—at the woodwork, till the blood dripped from his fingers ; 
but the puny frail-looking door remained fast. Throwing up his arms 
wildly he fell to the floor. 
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* * * * 


The old house burned like tinder and formed a gratifying spectacle 
to the crowd that, moth-like, had been drawn to it. To quote from 


the morning’s paper: “ Foremost among those who in the early stage 
of the fire tried to save some of the dealer’s effects, was a tall, dark-skinned 
man who displayed an activity little short of marvellous in one of his 
apparent age; but modestly disappeared when it became known that 
no hope could be entertained of rescuing the unfortunate proprietor.” 


“ TROSTE IN bOVE” 


My Love I gave thee, and with it my truste. 

My Love thou’st trodden under foote as duste, 

Yet it did shine ye brighter for. ye touche 

Of thy small feete—their weight was not so much 
That it could bende or brake what was so stronge, 


Or even discorde make in Love’s true songe. 


And this my truste doth aye within my breaste 
So childlike bide, as innocently reste, 

For if unfaithe could e’er be found in thee, 
Then coulde there never faithful woman be. 


GoLpHERz. 
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ae, EFORE visiting the Chateau of La Garaye, immor- 
talised in Mrs. Norton’s fine poem, “The Lady of 
La Garaye,” I stayed for a short time at Dinard, 
which is said by a French author—The Abbé Rozé— 
to be “un joli coin du monde”; arid he then 
goes on to add that it is very like The Golden Horn 
at Constantinople. But it seems to me that 
beyond the fact of the two places being formed 
of the same component parts — that is to say, land and water, 
rocks and trees, &c. — no similarity exists between them. On 
the contrary, the word which would best describe Dinard is the French 
adjective coguette. For the little spot has certainly a self-satisfied air 
of conscious prettiness about it, and so many nationalities are to be 
found there now, that it has lost much of its rustic charm, and at the 
present time is cosmopolitan, rather than original. Nevertheless, it 
has so many points of attraction that I can quite understand the warm 
admiration with which some people regard it. For with its white houses 
and intensely green sward, the grey rocks and beautiful boskets of trees, 
it presents many fine pictorial effects—especially when regarded in 
conjunction with the bright blue water from which the little headland 
springs. Besides, when you leave the town behind, and get away into 
the country, where you have the goodly fragrance of the woods and 
fields around you, you find there are still some very romantic walks to 
be had, and a number of delightful little glens and glades which look as 
fresh and fair and unspoiled as if they had only just been discovered. 
The most fascinating of these glens is ‘“‘ Le sentier des biches ”— 
a bowery nook which might be called another Tempe. For it is watered 
by a little singing stream which winds its way through foliage so dark 
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Le Chateau de la Garaye. 











and dense that there is always shade there; and the green moss on its 
banks imparts such an impression of coolness as well as beauty to the 
scene that in the fairy silence that prevails you almost expect to see a 
shadowy Naiad rising from the wave, or an Oread flitting like a moon- 
beam among the trees. 

Then there is the Grotte aux Fées to be visited—together with the 
submarine forest—and so many other interesting spots, that several 
days can be spent at pretty little Dinard very agreeably. 

On leaving it, I proceeded to Dinan—which is within a short distance 
of that most remarkable remain, the ruined Chateau of La Garaye— 
round which such a halo of pathetic interest still lingers that the mere 
sound of the word falls on the ear like a strain of sad music. And yet, 
on the afternoon when I visited it, there was a complete absence of 
ary nes between the hour and the scene. For it happened to be one 

ff the brightest, gladdest days I ever saw. All the sights and sounds 
of summer seemed to have come out for air and exercise on that occasion. 
The sky was a strong, radiant blue; the earth beneath was flooded with 
brilliant sunshine; the buttercup meadows were a sea of waving gold ; 
and even Nature herself appeared light-hearted—her mood being 
musically expressed in the glad song of the thrush and the liquid notes 
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of the blackbird—while from time to time when I passed a cluster of 
lily of the valley (it grows wild in these parts), its faint, delicate fragance 
borne on the air seemed to complete the charm of a scene which was 
perfect in every detail. 

The Chateau of La Garaye dates from the ‘tae century— 
and it must have been a stately home when Claude Toussaut Marot— 
Comte de la Garaye—first brought thither his fair bride, Marie de la 
Motte Piguet—in whose life of sorrow poets have found an inspiration, 
and romancists a heroine.* Indeed, though the building has been 
suffered to fall into the most abject state of decay, and the interior is 
now filled with thorns and brambles and other wild growths of many ° 
kinds, the three towers which still remain—one round, one square, 
and one octagonal—are of beautiful conformation, and make a very 
fair picture as they stand out from the background of dense foliage 
which rises behind them. And yet, splendid and imposing as this old 
Chateau must have been in former years, -it could not then have 
possessed the deep solemnity, the almost spiritual beauty, with which 
it is now invested. For prone and low-lying as much of the building 
is—a mournful desolation, a veritable tragedy in stone—it is so 
impressive in its ruined state, so eloquent in its decay, and so fragrant 
with memories of sorrow nobly borne, and of lives consecrated to the 
highest aims which can sway human conduct, that it, being dead, yet 
speaketh. It will be remembered that after the Countess met the 
painful accident which crippled her for life, she and her husband thence- 
forth devoted themselves to tending the sick, and for that purpose 
they turned their stately home into a hospital. Surely their own life- 
history is the saddest on record—and it can be told in a few words. 

One fair morning, some months after their marriage (which was a 
union of true affection on both sides), the lovely Lady of La Garaye 
rode forth with her husband to follow the hounds—the meet on that 
occasion being conveniently near the Castle. She was then - basking 
in the light and warmth of perfect happiness—and well she might be; 


* The story of ‘‘ The Lady of La Garaye”’ was first written by Madame de Genlis. 
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Le Chateau de la Coninais. 











for, young, beautiful, and beloved, the twin stars of joy and hope were 
shining in her soul; there was no cloud upon her sky, no thorn on her 
path, and the future spread out in a bright vista far and fair before her. 
But we are told that “ perfect happiness here below is punished as a 
crime” : and its invariably brief duration proves the truth of this sad 
pronouncement. In any case, the sorrowful fate that awaited the 
Countess was no exception to the rule—the day in question, which had 
opened so brightly, having ended in misery and despair. For in taking 
a fence she was thrown from her horse, and so seriously injured that 
she was carried home that evening a helpless cripple, maimed for life, 
and without any chance of recovery. But of course she did not know 
that at first. On the contrary, she lay for a considerable time almost 
like one dead—and though moaning with pain, quite incapable of speech 
or movement. When, however, she at length regained consciousness, 
the poor sufferer, notwithstanding her pitiful state, cherished a hope 
that she yet might rally. But vain was that hope—for,as Mrs. Norton 
eloquently tells us— 
When she had heard the old physician speak, 


Horror crept through her veins and paled her cheek ; 
She saw at once that trembling fountain rise— 
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(Tears of compassion in an old man’s eyes) 

As in low tones reluctantly he tells 

The doom that sounds to her like funeral bells. 
Long on his face her wistful gaze she kept, 

Then bent her head and wildly mourned and wept. 
Shiv’ring through every limb, as lightning-thought 
Smote her with all the endless ruin wrought. 

Never to be a mother! never give 

Another life beyond her own to live! 

Never to see her husband bless their child, 
Thinking (oh, blessed thought) like him it smiled. 
Never with Claud again to walk or ride-— 

Partake his pleasures with a playful pride— 

But tease from, all companionship :o shared, 

And only have the hours his pity spared ! 

At that sad word all hope in life took wing, 

The sound went through her like a piercing sting, 
\nd she repeated with a mournful cry, 

“Better to die, O God! ’Twere best to die!” 


Yes, the very bitterness of death was in the thought that, though 
kind as ever, all that her husband did for her was done from pity. She 
therefore felt there was but one course for her to take—and it must be 
taken, though the effort cost her so much that the pathos of the scene 
in which she carries out her intention and advises her husband to divorce 
her has no parallel in ancient or modern story. What she felt when 
uttering those fateful words could not be described. It was the very 
sublime of self-sacrifice ; but for bis sake the sacrifice must be made— 
and she consequently pointed out to him that it was her duty to set 
him free,* as she knew he could no longer see any charm in her crooked, 
distorted frame, or beauty in her faded face. But as she raised her 
despairing eyes to his, se read in them the mute, unspoken language 
of a breaking heart; and, deeply moved, he drew her toward him 
until her aching head lay upon his breast, ard said with infinite tender- 
ness, “ My wife, my precious wife, you misjudge me cruelly if you think 
I could do that! No, dear one, we will never part. I loved you long 
ago, I love you now, and will love you and you alone to the latest hour 
of my life |”? 

And faithfully he kept his word. The Count and Countess de La 
Garaye died within two years of each other, and were buried in the 
same grave near Dinan. Meanwhile, the interesting old Chateau in 
which he lived, which had been the theatre of so many striking and 
touching scenes in the sixteenth century, in addition to being suffered 
to fall into ruins, has likewise been treated with such disrespect that 
it would seem as if a Castle as well as a prophet had no honour in its 
own country. For a noisy farmhouse with all its uncouth and in- 
congruous accompaniments has been set up just outside the gates— 
and at a little distance the Chapel of the ancient Hospice has actually 
been turned into a ‘shop where they make wooden shoes! It is in- 
explicable that nothing has been done to prevent this most interesting 
old Chateau from crumbling to pieces. 

* In those far away times marriage was regarded as a mere slip-knot when occasion required. 
For example, when Henry the Eighth’s sister Mary became a widow, she married the Duke 
of Suffolk, although he had two other wives alive and well at the time | 
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The Chateau of La Garaye lies in the depths of a magnificent 
chestnut wood—and on the outskirts of this wood there is another 
delightful castle called La petite Coninais, which, though not a ruin, 
is so very quaint and curious that I would advise any artist who is 
anxious to obtain a new and beautiful subject for his brush to come 
thither and paint it. La petite Coninais is surrounded by its own wild 
woodlands and gleaming waters, and though at a distance its castellated 
battlements give it a warlike aspect, on a nearer approach this proves 
to be the result of that anomalous architecture which took its rise when 
feudal warfare had but recently died out, and which preserved the 
appearance of strength when strength was no longer needed. Mean- 
while, La Coninais possesses every adjunct and element calculated to 
excite admiration and awaken interest. On one side of the court there 
is a tiny chapel—still in perfect preservation and very well worth seeing 
—and at a little distance from it there stands a tall, round tower of 
almost fabulous age ; on the other side there is a delightful old garden, 
containing a fountain and a grotto, and looking as though it had been 
made expressly for reverie and daydreaming ; to the rear of the building 
there is a mysterious tree-shadowed pond—presumably the moat of 
former times; and on the premises there is actually a bona-jfide ghost ! 
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This latter, it appears, is that of a small child, whose piteous cries and 
wailings are often heard in various parts of the castle after midnight. 

But the guide who showed me over the place was truthful enough to 
admit that he had never seen the apparition himself. 

I returned that day by the River Rance from Dinan to St. Malo 
(the latter is only twenty minutes from Dinard), and a very pleasant 
sail it proved to be. The fact is, the Rance is a really beautiful little 
river, though nobody ever hears of it—and as it goes laughing on its 
glad way through the fair valley which it waters, it is full of sparkle 
and variety. In hue it is as green as the river Oman, of 
which the poet sings in Lalla Rookh—and its shores are freighted 
with historic interest as well as adorned by natural beauty. In some 
places they are high and steep and lie close together, while in others 
they widen out so much that the river looks almost like a lake: But 
in all parts they are studded with picturesque villages, old castles, and 
such blooming gardens and groves that as you glide along you pass 
from one fairy scene to another, and find something to please the eye 
everywhere. However, what interested me most was the ancient village 
of St. Suliac, with its quaint legend which so closely follows the lines 
of that pertaining to St. Kevin’s Bed in the County Wicklow that the 
two stories are nearly identical. It appears that-Suliac was an Irish 
Saint, who, in the sixth century, was much troubled by the impor- 
tunities of a certain fair and fascinating lady, who seemed determined 
to marry him whether he would or no. Accordingly he sought safety 
in flight. And having fled to Brittany and selected the wild and lonely 
shores of the Rance as a place of refuge, he there set up a little hermitage, 
in which he lived happy ever after in single blessedness—secure from 
intrusion and unhaunted by “ those eyes of most unholy blue ” which 
had threatened to make shipwreck of his saintship in his own country. 

There is also an island on the river Rance called “L’Ile au moine,” 
which was inhabited by another hermit in bygone days, and a rocky 
promontory on which the fanatic Pierre Le Trouve (like another Simon 
Stylites) actually lived for, sixty years. Thus it is evident that this 
part of the world was a favourite haunt of the solitary and the misan- 
thropically inclined in the far-away past. But at the same time, in 
contrast to their lonely dwellings, both sides of the river are thickly 
sprinkled with ancient towers—the most beautiful of which is Le chéne 
vert, so called because of the stately oak which exercises a benevolent 
protectorate over it—and castles and old manor houses where, to judge 
from their size, people must have congregated in vast numbers in former 
days. Meanwhile, to all these old places so many romantic legends 
are attached that while sailing down the Rance you feel as if you were 
wandering through dreams of the past; and the sensations to which 
they give birth are so enjoyable that you find the voyage all too short, 
and do not want or wish to be awakened from them. 

Another place that I found extremely interesting was Roscoff— 
which, instead of being approached by the soft blue Bay of St. Malo, 
is washed by the wild waves of the Atlantic, and in every respect looks 
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so unlike other towns that the first sight of it makes an epoch in the 
mind of the beholder. In short, though neither beautiful nor picturesque, 
it has so many striking characteristics and is so very original and peculiar 
that it is really a treasure-trove to the traveller who is in search of the 
wild, the weird, and thé uncommon. “On the edge of the sea and at 
the end of the world,” as a French writer describes it to be, Roscoff 
lies in such a remote corner and is so completely out of the way that it 

ems to have neither part nor lot in the great world beyond it—by 
which its very existence appears to be almost forgotten. Indeed, the 
pulse of life beats so feebly there, there is so little vitality about the 
town, and the whole place is pervaded by such an air of sadness and 
desolation, that as you traverse its silent thoroughfares and grass- 
grown alleys, you feel that Roscoff must be as virtually extinct as one 
of the dead cities of the Zuyder Zee. And yet it has many claims to 
consideration—foremost among them being the strong contrasts it 
exhibits. For, notwithstanding that it is girdled with bitter, barren 

rocks, and has a rampart of cold grey crags which are lashed ceaselessly 
b y the fierce waves of the ocean, in consequence of the influence of the 

culf stream, it has a warm temperature, and a climate so soft and equable 
that even in winter the weather is generally mild, and the spring brings 
forth flowers abundantly. 

But in addition to its benignant climate, this little ancient town can 
boast of a number of perfectly preserved fifteenth century houses, 
and also of some historic memories. For Charles Edward lodged in one 
of the old houses near the quay when he came as a fugitive to these 
shores. And not far from the church there are the remains of a chapel, 
which was built to commemorate Mary Stuart’s disembarkation at 
Roscoff, when she was on her way to be betrothed to the Dauphin of 
France. The house where she lodged, too, still stands in the little 
street, with its cloister formed by seven Roman arches; and the Guide 
points to a hollow in the stone flags, said to be an impress of the Royal 
foot—at which the English traveller smiles inly ! 

The small island of Batz is only twenty minutes’ sail from the mainland, 
and the tiny islets with which the ocean in that particular part is gemmed, 
are covered with bright, amber-coloured seaweed which the sunset trans- 
mutes to gold, and renders beautiful. 

Thus, if there is anyone who would like to escape from ordinary 
civilisation and “‘ everydayliness ” for a while, and would enjoy coming 
to a place so unique that it is warranted to afford him a whole influx of 
unwonted sensations—-I don’t think he could do better than try this 
remote, but peculiarly interesting, part of Finistére. 





ay Mrs K.F. Roeinson | 


\LLUSTRATED By 
AILSIE HAMILTON-WILLIAMS. 


I never take any notice of Will’s flirtations ! 
He can’t help it, you know, and there is really 
no harm in them.” 

The Man of the World watched the face of 
the young wife as she turned her face towards 
the far end of the conservatory, where another 
couple were sitting, half-hidden by the palms. 
They could just see the lines of a beautiful 

profile, the gleam of golden hair, and here and there through the leaves 
the sheen of a satin gown; and a man’s hand slowly waving an ostrich 
feather fan. 

“T am afraid you will have to take this one seriously.” 

She turned to him with a smile, not in the least disturbed. 

“Why?” 

“Confess you knew nothing of this—flirtation.” 

“T certainly did not. But I shall tease Will about it to-night.” 

“T should not advise you to do that.” 

“What would you advise me to do ?”—In mock distress. 
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He hesitated a moment before speaking. He had been trying 
for weeks to lead up to this point, but she had always foiled him. How 
can you get up a flirtation with a woman who will not take you seriously ? 

“I should suggest that you fight him with his own weapons. I 

will help you.” 

She burst into a peal of light laughter. 

“Tam so sure that you are wrong,” she said, “ that 
I will undertake to be guided by your advice if I find 
that there is really anything more serious than usual 
about this new flirtation of Will’s.” 

“Tt is not new to anyone but yourself. That is 
what makes it dangerous. Have you really spent two 
seasons in town and don’t know yet that a flirtation 
with a celebrated actress can never be treated lightly ?” 

For the first time a shadow of uneasiness came into her eyes, and 
he felt he had scored a point. But the next minute she laughed again. 

“Poor Will!” she said lightly. ‘“ Now I am going to prove at 
mce that you are wrong. I am going to tell Will that I am ready to 
go home, and he will take his partner back to the room and come at 
once quite cheerfully.” 

Together they approached the other couple, who were so intent 
on their conversation that they did not notice them. The young wife 
saw a look on her husband’s face that startled her, a feverish burning 
look that was unmistakable, and for a moment she stopped and caught 
her breath. 

The man at her side was watching her face, and drew her hand 
through his arm, and as they paused for a moment, a few words in her 
husband’s voice reached her ears :— 

“God! If I had only met you before!” 

The suggestion to go home was not made. May Gardiner and her 
partner passed the other two slowly, looking straight before them, 
and left the conservatory by another door. 

“* May I see you home ? ” asked the man, in a low voice. 

They were in the hall and she had not spoken since they left the 
conservatory. She was unconscious that he was holding her hand 
on his arm and guiding her footsteps. All the life had been wiped out 
of her face as if by some human hand. 

“‘ No, thank you,” she answered, as if in a dream, “I would rather 
go alone. Get me my carriage, please.” 


“Don’t be ridiculous,” said the actress. ‘Come, my friend, I 
never intended our little flirtation to go so far. I am afraid the couple 
who just passed overheard what you said. Who is the pretty girl with 
that bad man?” 

Will Gardiner started and came to his senses. 

‘That is my wife,” he said, and a hot wave of shame swept over 
him. ‘ You don’t really think she heard ? ” 

“TI hope not; but it would serve you right jf she had,” 
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~* | don’t care 

The actress rose to her feet. 

“Go and find her,” she said, in her cool, level tones ; “ don’t leav: 
her with Herbert Lloyd, he is not to be trusted.” 

‘ She moved away, and left him sitting there among 
the, palms, his head downcast, his hands hanging between 
his” knees, feeling he had been a fool. The moment of 
madness had passed, and shame and remorse overwhelmed 
him. 

Sa Had May really heard ? 
\ Presently he went in search of her and found she had 
\ gone. Then he felt sure she had heard. He had a sstifi 
whiskey-and-soda and walked home, but when he came 
near the house he turned off again and went for half-an-hour’s walk 
before he felt man enough to go home. 

He let himself in with a latchkey and turned into the library. His 
wife was standing by the fire with her back to him, pulling a rose to 
pieces. 

“Why did you run away?” he asked, with an attempt at his 
usual tone. “I looked for you everywhere.” 

She turned round then and met his eyes. There was no reproach 
in her own, only pain. 

“Why~didn’t you tell me, Will?” she asked, hardly above her 
breath. 

He did not attempt to prevaricate, but he could not answer. He 
felt so sick with himself, so angry with the actress, so sorry about May. 

‘I heard what you said to her,” continued his wife, her eyes on 
the rose she was pulling to pieces leaf by leaf. “ You wished you had 
met her before you married me, and I want to tell you you are free. 
I would not live with you, knowing that you are tired of me and wished 
yourself free.” 

She paused. There was a sob in her throat, and she did not want 
to appeal to his feelings. Then she went on. 

“TI have been thinking it out, and it will be quite simple. I have 
my own money, and no relations to interfere. I will go away to-morrow. 

Again she ‘paused, and wondered why he did not speak. She was 
not looking at him, but he was looking at her with a new wonder and 
admiration. 

What a wonderful woman she was! A girl of twenty-two facing 
the first awful crisis of her life like this. No word of reproach, no tears, 
no thought of what the world would say. Just a few words to give 
him his freedom so far as it was in her power to do so. And an hour 
ago he had thought himself in love with another woman. 

Something in the man’s nature, something of frivolity and selfish- 
ness, died out in that moment, and he realised the priceless value oi 
that which he had been ready almost to cast aside. His eyes wer: 
opened, and he saw deeper into life than he had ever seen be- 
fore. 





SHE TURNED ROUND 
‘ND MET HIS EYEs.”’ 


“Have you nothing to say to me, Will?” Her voice was unsteady. 

He came to her slowly. 

“IT can’t ask you to forgive me,” he said. “I have been a fool, 
and a blind fool. I think I was mad to-night. -I don’t want my freedom, 
May. If you leave me, as you have every right to do after what you 
overheard to-night, I shall go away, but I shall go alone. I made a 
fool of myself to-night, and I can never forgive myself or ask you to 
forgive me, but all the best of me belongs 1 to you, my wife, and I never 
loved you so much as I do at this moment.’ 

There was silence for quite a minute, and they did not look at 
each other, then he turned slowly away. But before he reached the 
door he felt two hands clasping his arm. She could not speak, but her 
face was eloquent, and he knew he was forgiven. 

And she never knew how much she owed the actress. 





THE FREIHERR’S AQUARIUM 


By Mark RENFOoRD 
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| And miracles a : Miss Ursula Riddle 


HE Holy ‘Well of Wedelfeld in Bavaria is celebrated 
for its natural and artificial beauty and its miracu- 
lous properties. It is not indeed a well at all, 
but a pool formed by the bend of a tiny mountain 
torrent so cunningly arched over at this point 
with mighty blocks of granite, that the work of 
man in the ancient vaulting is hardly to be recog- 
nised. In the interstices of the stones, luxuriant 

ferns and creeping growths have taken root and make of the place a 
fairy grotto. About it rise beech-clad slopes, carpeted eternally in 
rusty red, and high up behind the smooth grey pillars ef the giant 
tree stems and under their thick canopy a band of blue sky is drawn 
six days out of seven across the fair picture. 

There are no houses within sight, the chapel and the ancient priory 
being lower down, behind a hill-shoulder. Except on high festivals the 
tranquillity of the spot is unbroken but for the occasional clatter of a 
squirrel in the branches or the more occasional groan of a stray pilgrim, 
toiling up here to cast off his rheumatic cares at the feet of the blessed 
St. Marginale. 

The glory of the Holy Well is closely bound up with the little statue 
of St. Marginale, which stands at the far end of the grotto in a forest of 
crutches and sticks and prosaic bandages that the blessed Saint has 
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rendered superfluous for their owners. The statue is eighteen inches 
high, of dark wood, somewhat battered and mouldy of appearance. 
On the base is carved the legend :— 

** NIGRA SUM, SED FORMOSA.” 

Black, dirty black, the blessed St. Marginale is, but her beauty is 
disputable, though the statue is said to have been carved by angel 
hands. Mortal and angelic standards of beauty would seem to 
differ. 

Of the miraculous properties of the statue and the Holy Well there 
is no doubt, or very little. And the modern suggestion that the 
mountain air, the 
trudge up the hill, 
and the iron in the 
water have something 
to say in the mar- 
vellous cures that are 
worked here, is a 
damnable heresy, ex- 
ceeding detrimental 
to local trade. 

If you are of a 
philosophic turn of 
mind and take plea- 
sure in quaint con- 
trasts, you may find 
amusement in com- 
paring two days in 
the history of the Holy 
Well of Wedelfeld. 

The first is the 

occasion of one of the 
six yearly pilgrimages 
that are arranged 
during the summer 
months, for in the 
rainy season you can =: 
hardly expect to get a MET hc Freiherr of Gugelstenn 
marvellous cures of §& a 8 PS turned with a start 
rheumatism, can you ? — —e ' 
Trains in fast successicn shoot into Wedelfeld armies of pilgrims at 
almost miraculously reduced railway fares. The-afternoon is devoted 
to processions and speeches and chants and miracles. In the evening 
Venetian lamps stretch starry cords from tree to tree; Bengal lights 
give weird and impressive effects to crag and water; rockets soar into 
the sky, symbols (for their rise only, it is to be -hoped) of mounting 
prayers. Afternoon and evening there is a festival brew of malt liquor 
on tap in the Beer-Garden that was once the Priory, and everywhere 
joviality, song, dance, brass bands, tobacco, satisfaction. 
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The second day is that on which, three hundred years ago, the 
Freiherr of Gugelstein.... 

But let us examine this day, and subsequent ones, a little more 
in detail. 

* * * * ¥ * 

On a hot June morning the Freiherr of Gugelstein, 
with a slice of bread in one hand, walked towards his 
aquarium. This was arranged ina pool at a bend of 
the little stream that ran through a corner of his 
Wedelfeld estate. A dam kept the water of the aquar- 
jum up and its inhabitants in, and the whole pool was 
ingeniously and picturesquely vaulted over. There was 
no place at which the Freiherr could dawdle away an 
hour more pleasantly during the heat of the day than 
in the company of Castor and Pollux, two pretty and 
amiable goldfish, the denizens of the aquarium. 

You would never have thought tolook at the Freiherr 
of Gugelstein that he was an extremely important per- 
son. He was small, pale, pink-eyed, chinless. His hair 
was no colour. He walked in a series of narrowly averted tumbles. 
He was clad in plain brown clothes, and the only mark of compara- 
tive splendour about him was the great silver-headed walking-cane that 
he carried. 

Yet this insignificant, timid-looking gentleman was the greatest 
landowner in Bavaria. He owned forty-seven estates and sent a Small 
army into the field in time of war. This Wedelfeld property of the 
Freiherr’s was a trifling unconsidered pied-d-terre of his. 

But the Freiherr of Gugelstein loved Wedelfeld dearly, and. now 
that he had so comfortably established Castor and Pollux, the gift 
of a neighbouring potentate, in their aquarium, he loved Wedelfeld 
all the more. For he was harassed by vaguely scientific tendencies 
and had the idea that he might some day write an important treatise 
on the ways of goldfish. 

As the Freiherr approached the aquarium, he quickened his pace 
somewhat, in spite of the hot sun, for the thought of the cool shade 
and his dear little goldfish gave lightness to his feet. But when he 
arrived at the entrance of the grotto, he stopped in open-mouthed 
consternation. 

“‘ Don-ner-wet-ter!” said the Freiherr of Gugelstein. 

And “donnerwetter” he well might say. Castor and Pollux 
appeared to have gone mad. First they would chase each other round 
and round the basin at a speed that made the little old Freiherr giddy. 
After this they would stop for a few seconds to recover their wind, 
each on his side of the pool, rolling flabbily about with an air of ineffably 
stupid contentment. Then one of them, gathering his forces, would 
shoot through the water in a golden flash and butt into the ribs of the 
other with the force of a dozen battering-rams. And off they would 
go again in dizzy circles. 
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“ Don - ner - wet- 
ter!” said the 
Freiherr again. 

“Hum! hum!” 

The Freiherr of 
Gugelstein turned 
with a start to find 
the pious hermit, 

Brother Titibin, at 
his elbow. 

Brother Titibin 
was the holiest man 
for miles round, not 
merely on his own 
showing, but also on 
the testimony of facts, 
for he inhabited a 
cave up in the hills, 
lived mostly on roots 
and water, and 
neglected his toilet . 
magnificently. He 
avoided the tempta- | se 
tion to do what was | a hy Nea 
wrong by doing | —. - RR e fehlespoon of 
nothing at all. And teute 
the blessing of ! 

Heaven on his way 

of life was evident, for Brother Titibin was the most superb of holy 
hermits. His face was bronzed, his eyes clean as a boy’s, his great 
limbs hard and straight under his dirty ragged frock. His towsled 
hair and beard lent him Major-Prophet suggestions, which, however, a 
somewhat crafty expression to a certain degree belied. 

“Hum! hum!” 

“I beg your pardon, my good Brother Titibin,” said the Freiherr 
of Gugelstein. ‘The word just slipped out. But it was the gold- 
fish.” 

The holy hermit looked down into the pool where Castor and 
Pollux were still playing their insane game, and his shagsy eyebrows 
went up into little circles of horror, for it was really very shocking. 

“Is it affection ?’? murmured the Freiherr. ‘“ Or is it midsummer 
madness? Or is it something to do with the water? Or is it... 
there they go again! Shoo, Castor! Shoo, Pollux! For shame! 
For shame, children ! ” 

“ Highwellborn Sir,” said Brother Titibin with huge solemnity, 
“it is none of these things. It is not affection and the rest of it. It 
is . . . the Devil.” 

“Donner . . . pardon!” gasped the Freilierr, ‘“ The Devil! The 
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Devil in my aquarium, in my little goldfish! Worthy Sir Hermit, 
can you do nothing for me?” 
The holy hermit stretched forth a mighty arm from a torn, grimy 
sleeve, waved it over the pool, and cried in a stentorian crescendo : 
“Retro, Satanas! Retro, Satanas, I say! 
RETRO, SATANAS ! ” 

“Tt's no use!” said the Freiherr despon- 
dently after an anxious pause. “ Look, Brother 
Titibin, it’s even a little worse than before. Oh, 
they’re possessed, they’re possessed! And how 

. Teufel . . . pardon, my mistake ... but 

they will kill each other ! Castor! Pollux! 
Be ashamed of yourselves this instant! ” 

For a few moments the Freiherr and the 
pious hermit stood in silence watching the outrageous behaviour of 
the goldfish. Then the Freiherr had am idea. 

“TI tell you what it is, Brother Titibin,” he said. “TI shall get 
the parson of Wedelfeld to come up and bless my aquarium, It’s wonder- 
ful what you can do with holy water.’ 

“Hum! Holy water!” repeated the saintly hermit, shaking his 
head dubiously and pulling at his great tangled beard. “ Holy water!” 

The Freiherr, however, carried out his purpose, and that very 
afternoon the parson came up with candle, book and bell, and exorcised 
the aquarium in the most approved manner. Castor and Pollux sub- 
mitted to the operation with an amiable tranquillity that might be 
either grace or exhaustion or complete indifference. The Freiherr of 
Gugelstein took it to be grace. 

But the next morning when he hurried up to his aquarium, with 
hope in his heart, he was bitterly undeceived. For a rather worse kind 
of Devil was in the little goldfish. 

** Don-ner-wet-ter !” shrieked the Freiherr in his disappointment 
and rage.” 

“Hum! hum!” 

And there was the holy hermit, Brother Titibin, standing at his 
elbow again, with a very frigid expression on his face. 

“T really can’t help it,” said the Freiherr of Gugelstein angrily. 
“ An archbishop would swear under the circumstances. Little swine 
of goldfish, what possesses you? Who possesses you, I should say? 
It’s awful. It’s hopeless. Hopeless! Hope ... but stay, I have an 
idea. Why didn’t I think of it before? Of course, of course. Holy 
Sir Her.nit, I'll ride over to Kleinforst this very afternoon and get the 
Lord Abbot to let me have a little water of Jabbock for my aquarium.” 

“Hum! Water of the, brook Jabbock!” murmured the saintly 
hermit, shrugging his great shoulders. ‘“ Water of Jabbock! ” 

“Well, it won’t do any harm if it doesn’t do any good, Brother 
Titibin, I suppose,” snapped the Freiherr in a pet. 

“It won’t do any good, Highwellborn Sir, if it doesn’t do any 
harm,” corrected Brother Titibin darkly, 
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And the hermit was nearer the truth than the Freiherr of Gugelstein. 
The Freiherr got a very short measure of water of Jabbock . . . the 
Kleinforst speciality ... at a very long price, and he might have 
kept his money in his pocket. For the way that Castor and Pollux 
went on after the application of the water of Jabbock 
was scandalous beyond all expression. 

The terrible plight of his little goldfish drove the 
Freiherr to desperation. He tried every means, improved 
his life, cut down his “‘ donnerwetters,” promised a new 
bell to the church of Wedelfeld. But all his efforts were : 
in vain. His visits to his aquarium, that had once been 
his greatest delight, were now a daily cause of anguish 
and perplexity for him. 

Then suddenly the business came to an unexpectedly 
joyful conclusion. A morning arrived on which the 
Freiherr found Castor and Pollux no longer engaged in 
their unholy revels, but swimming demurely about side by 
side, gently nibbling at the water-grasses and exploring 
the pebbles, conducting themselves in fact like two 
serious little goldfish. The Devil had at last gone out 
of the Freiherr’s aquarium. 

“Du lieber Himmel!” exclaimed the Freiherr of 
Gugelstein. . 

“Guten Morgen, Highwellborn Sir!” 

And there was the holy Brother Titibin standing at his elbow, 
genial and smiling. 

“Look, look, Brother Titibin!” cried the Freiherr excitedly. 
‘Look at Castor and Pollux! And I called them swine! How careful 
we should be! Those words do pop out. Little swine, indeed! Little 
angels! Come, Castorchen! Come, Polluxlein! Te... te... te!” 

Brother Titibin was lending only half an ear to the Freiherr’s rhapso- 
dies. His gaze travelled searchingly about the pool, till at last it rested 
on a long dark object that had drifted under a rock and bobbed up 
and down with the movement of the water. 

“Honoured Herr von Gugelstein,” said the holy Brother Titibin, 
laying his hand on the other’s arm, “ what is that? There. On the 
other side.” 

“That? I never noticed it. We'll soon see. I think I can reach 
it with my walking-cane.” 

The Freiherr and the hermit between them fished out the mysterious 
object. It proved to be a roughly-hewed little image in dark wood. 
There was some room for doubt as to the sex of the person represented, 
but the legend caryed on the base of the statue, “‘ Nigra sum, sed for- 
mosa,” and the word “ Marginale” scratched across the shoulders, 
removed all uncertainty. 

“The blessed Saint Marginale!” exclaimed Brother Titibin 
solemnly. ‘ Then the evil spirit has indeed gone out of these waters ! ” 

“ But I wonder how the cuckoo Saint Marginale got into my 
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aquarium!” said the Freiherr of Gugelstein, pensively scratching 
behind his ear. 
The holy hermit, Brother Titibin, with a truly magnificent gesture, 
pointed vertically upwards. 


* * * *€ 


Ten times in one week! 
It was really getting too much of a good thing, and 
Lord Prior Titibin of Wedelfeld frowned all over his 
resplendent countenance. 
Things had gone most prosperously with the godly 
Brother Titibin since the day that the waters were 
exorcised and the Freiherr of Gugelstein’s aquarium 
became the Holy Well of Wedelfeld. 
The news of the great event travelled far and wide. 
In less than a year pious contributions and pious 
hands had erected a wooden chapel to the blessed St. 
Marginale. Brother Titibin came down from his hill- 
cave to serve the chapel. He lived hard by in a home-made hut that 
was so far from waterproof that the Freiherr in common decency could 
do no less than offer the holy hermit a chamber in the Schloss of Wedel- 
feld. The Schloss was indeed less of a castle than a solid, comfortable 
hunting-box. 

Brother Titibin had not lived so many days by fhe side of the little 
mountain stream for nothing, and it was not long before the anti- 
rheumatic properties of the water were miraculously revealed to him. 
Pilgrims, particularly gouty ones, came now in their thousands. Brother 
Titibin had his hands more than full, and was obliged to secure the 
services of a chaplain, who was lodged, provisionally, at the Schloss. 
In two years after this there were six chaplains, lodged, provisionally, 
at the Schloss. And the Freiherr of Gugelstein was lodged, provisionally, 
over the stables. 

Poor little Freiherr of Gugelstein! He often looked back rather 
dismally to the crowning mercy of the exorcising of the waters. 

“But how the cuckoo did the blessed Saint Marginale get into 
my aquarium ?” he would ask himself. 

And sometimes, to his horror, for he was a very good man, he 
found himself wondering whether the blessed Saint Marginale were not 
after all a species of celestial cuckoo. 

At length the solemn, not quite unexpected day arrived when the 
Freiherr of Gugelstein — you are to remember that he was a chinless 
man and his hair no colour — handed over his Wedelfeld estate to 
the holy Brother Titibin and his chaplains (nine of them now!) and 
migrated to a neighbouring Schloss of his. The Schloss of Wedelfeld 
was re-baptised Priory; and the saintly Brother Titibin took office as 
the first Lord Prior of Wedelfeld. 

So far, so good — from Lord Prior Titibin’s point of view. But 
now came in the annoying circumstance which called the frown on to 
the face of the excellent churchma.n. That poor stupid Freiherr of 
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Gugelstein could not be made to see that he had no longer any property 
in Castor and Pollux, the famous goldfish of Wedelfeld. 

Castor and Pollux had thrived most satisfactorily under the eye 
of the Blessed St. Marginale. They had never been again attacked by 
the madness with which they were once so grievously 
affiicted. They had grown fat and well-liking. It 
had later on been necessary to remove them from 
their original home: first because the splashings 
and puffings of the pilgrims flustered them; and 
next because certain of the more ignorant of the 
visitors directed their orisons at the goldfish instead 
of at Saint Marginale, which was mighty scan- 
dalous. So Castor and Pollux had been brought 
over to the Priory and put into a glass aquarium of 
the ordinary sort that stood in the Lord Prior’s 
parlour. Truth to say, Castor and Pollux did not 
seem greatly to miss the eye of the blessed St. ==> Ay 
Marginale. 

And now, if you please, here was the Freiherr of Gugelstein riding 
over at all hours of the days to look at his goldfish! His goldfish 
forsooth! It was quite pitiful to see him standing there, with his 
“Te... te... te, Castorchen! Te...te... te, Polluxiein ! 
Not to mention the fact that he was in everybody’s way, in the way 


of the serving-brethren, the Lord Prior, the lucrative pilgrims. It 


must be stopped. 
Lord Prior Titibin took up his pen and put his signature to a 
parchment that the Brother Scribe laid before him. Then he read it 


through once more. 
THE PRIORY OF THE BLESSED SAINT MARGINALE OF WEDELFELD. 


‘* NIGRA SUM, SED FORMOSA. 


The Highwellborn Herr Freiherr von Gugelstein (with friend) has permission to 
visit the goldfish of Wedelfeld Priory on the first Tuesday of every month, from 


2 to 3 of the clock, in perpetuum. 
Given under our hand and seal. 
TITIBIN, Prior. 


Lord Prior Titibin dispatched this document. The frown melted 
off his face, and he leaned back in his chair with the air of a man for 
whom life can really have no more rubs. The reflections were pleasant 
that were pleasantly broken in upon by his neighbour and friend, the 
Lord Abbot of Kleinforst, an ever welcome visitor. 

The conversation soon turned upon the marvellous prosperity of 
Wedelfeld. 

“You have really done remarkably well, Prior,’ said the Abbot. 

“This”? — he waved his jewelled hand at the venison- pasty and 
wines and liqueurs that had been set out in his honour — “this is 
better than roots and water, eh?” 

*Donnerwetter! Don’t talk of it!” exclaimed the ex-holy hermit. 
“Tf it had not been for occasional seasonable temperings, the shorn 
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lamb would have died. But you know, Abbot, I have to thank you for 
it all. That little old image... ” 

“Pooh! pooh! I had it lying by me,” said the Abbot of Kleinforst. 

“And I am only too glad you were able to make something out of it. 
To the glory of Holy Church! But, Prior, I should really very much 
like to ask you a question. You can rely on my absolute discretion, 
I need hardly say. Have you any idea as to the — hem! — kind 
of devil that was cast out of the Freiherr’s aquarium ? ” 

Lord Prior Titibin rose to his feet, went to the door, and softly 
turned the key in the lock. Then he took a flask of hollands from 
the table. 

*‘ Seasonable temperings, Abbot,” he said with a mighty wink. 
*‘Tt’s precious cold in those hill-caves.” 

The Lord Prior walked delicately over to the aquarium and poured 
the contents of a tablespoon of the hollands into the water. 

The old mad game re-commenced. Castor and Pollux whirled 
deliriously round and round the aquarium, charged each other, stood 
on their heads, sat up on their tails—in general played the most foolish 
pranks that ever two serious little goldfish dreamed of playing. 

The Lord Abbot of Kleinforst laughed till his sides ached. 

“ Potztausend!” he wheezed feebly, wiping his eyes. ‘“ That’s 


colossal ! ” 


“TIsn’t it?” cried Lord Prior Titibin. “Give it him, Castor ! 
At him, Pollux! Blessed Saint Marginale, that was a shrewd one! 
Te ...te... te, Castorchen! Te...te... te, Polluxlein!” 





CALL OF .. 
THE BREED 


By Patrick Vaux 


Author of “Thews of Eng- 
land,” “ The Shock of Battle,’’ 
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2 HAT d’you say, 
Kenney ?—I tell 
you, you have 


no part with us 
in this trip.” 

Commander Torrington 
had turned very sharp on 
his heel. Anger and asperity 
charged his mellow voice. 

“It is the chance of a 

lifetime,” he said. “ Reckon this’ll 
be something to go on when the 
Real Thing comes across the 
Atlantic. For it will!” 
*¢ Something to go on,” retorted the 
commander, wiping the blobs of fog-dew off 
his binoculars, and gazing to port along his bridge. ‘“ You’ve no busi- 
ness to be with us. But as I got no instructions about you—and you 
refused to be put across to that steamer—here you remain, to go 
through it. Ah, you will be killed, Kenney!” 

Chuckling a little, Lieutenant Kenney, late staff officer in the 
United States Atlantic Fleet, straightened his figure from leaning over 
the bridge rail in his anxiety to see ahead. He looked at the Pandora’s 
commanding officer. A quizzical expression flickered over his hard 
keen features. 

“You'd have.done the same—to get up against hostilities.” 

Commander Torrington nodded emphatically. 

“I would, I would,” he volleyed against the throaty wind. “ Mind 
you, though, don’t let your ardour run away with you. We don’t 
Want you to shove in your oar. I wish to heavens I had bundled you 
perforce on board that King steamer,” 


> 
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The Germanic Empire had torn the foreword out of the book of 
Britain’s naval strategies. 

She had abruptly assumed the offensive. 

And in the twentieth century, with its extraordinary mobility 
and swiftness of movements, it is the difference of merely twenty-four 
hours that brings victory or defeat. A nation’s life or-death ! 

Already the British Atlantic squadron was hurrying towards the 
North of Scotland, and the home fleet, minus its two southern divisions 
that were to hold the mouth of the English Channel and cover the 
Thames, was moving out, to proceed eastward; while the British 
cruisers were being pushed farther and farther up into the North Sea 
and upon the enemy’s bases. 

Of them, the Pandora, which Lieutenant Kenney on leave of 
absence had previously received permission from the British Admiralty 
to accompany during her cruise ‘for practices,’ had been diverted 
by marconigram when off the Outer- Gabbard Shoal, Norfolk, and 
ordered to scout eastward. . 

“You know what the orders are, Kenney,” rasped Commander 
Torrington, as he raised his glasses to his eyes again in a vain endeavour 
to pierce the thickness hiding the near waters under its woolly veil. 
“To feel the enemy’s strength in the Ems roadstead. That is where 
their High Seas Fleet’s 3rd and 4th Divisions are shipping additional 
stores, so the last of our intelligence runs. . . . Not the getting in, but 
the getting out, that is the worry.” 

“Yes, I know,” returned the Lieutenant. “It’s the very devil 
of a place, and in clear weather, too. I know it.” 

‘You know it?” 

“Yes! I did some wildfowl shooting on the flats there when I 
was staying two years ago with my sister’s husband, van Hutten, in 
Friesland—had two months’ acquaintance with the channels and gats 
—all shifting sand. We'll get out.” 

A wry expression fled over the British officer’s lean and angular 
features. 

“Get out! Get anywhere—US—you sprouting Dewey, I should 
have put you in irons and shipped you on board that steamer, safe out 
of the way. ‘Remember—don’t you get earnest when we’re under 
fire. Don’t you let the fighting instinct take charge.” 

Amusement and derision took possession of Kenney’s damp’ face. 
He voiced protestation in injured tones. 

But Torrington had stepped towards*the little group of officers 
past the wheel, to port, and an eddy of the breeze together with the 
roar of the stokehold ventilating fan placed just abaft the narrow bridge, 
overpowered the United States officer’s voice. 

The cruiser drove her nose through a thickening swell, squashed 
her headlong passage through it, and spray gushed up her shoulder, 
to fall splashing on deck, and drain overboard into the boiling wash 
trailing alongside. Kenney brushed a far-rending spirt of brine out off 
his eyes, and looked about. 
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Satisfaction took him. Yes, he was going into action for the first 
time, and would now see if the old stock was still sound in the shock 
of battle. But he could take no part in it. 

Distinctly, forcibly, he impressed this on himself. His was to be 
the part of a passive spectator, gathering information and experience 
to be embodied in a report to the Navy Bureau. 

A hundred yards away, beyond the outflung white water at the 
foot of the cruiser, hung the haze ever lightening, ever deepening in 
streaks and masses, dulling the light of that early April afternoon, that 
now was fading quickly. From under the fog-curtain rolled sullen 
seas, cresting occasionally under the impact of the swell and the thrust 
of the eastward current. 

Kenney’s eye roved in-board, and dwelt ‘searchingly on all the 
details along the Pandora’s decks. 


‘JUST THE TIP OF HER BLACK BOWS WAS VISIBLE.” 


In shelter amidships and under the break of the forecastle stood 
reliefs to the gun crews who were standing by at quarters, watch-and- 
watch. At the starboard quickfirer, just under the poop, the gunnery 
officer was examining the faulty securing gear of the breech-block and, 
to many gestures, talking to number one in the rear of his gun. With 
look-outs straining their eyeballs, H.M.S. Pandora hurried onward. 

Then a syren’s muffled moaning pulsed from northward. There 
followed the faint thudding of a gun. Then came a cessation of the 
sounds. 

Most ominously had they accentuated the realities at hand. 
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“‘ A steamer of ours held up, sir,” observed the officer of the watch 
to his commander, who was passing to starboard on the bridge again. 

“ Yes, a vessel of ours,Mr:Witherby. God help’em all, till we sweep 
the enemy off the sea.” 

“ We’re inside ’em,”’ Lieutenant Kenney jerked out, as the Pandora’s 
commanding officer levelled his binoculars ahead, near by him. 

“Yes. Borkum off the starboard bow. We’re inside the zone 
of their patrols outside the Ems.” 

Torrington snapped out an order, monosyllabic, curt, and gun 
crews sprang to attention. Officers of divisions stood alert at their 
posts. In the sighting top aloft, smarting eyes grew strained and 
tense. 
Before the blistering furnaces below, grimy stokers stripped to 
their canvas slacks, toiled in a current of sweat. The engineer sub- 
lieutenant cursed a clacketty, recalcitrant feed-pump. In the star- 
board compartment of the deafening engine-room, his chief was standing 
ankle-deep in oil and water, at valve-wheel and reversing engine, intently 
watching the dizzying gauge-needles, intently waiting for signals from 
the bridge. 

Lieutenant Kenney was on the sharp edge of the Real Thing. And 
It cuts all and sundry. 

Suddenly a sharp-eyed look-out yapped out a word or two, and 
the three officers on the bridge switched their sight on the trailing fog- 
wall off the port bow. From out of a thinning bastion there a wedge- 
shaped snout peered forth, and the long low torpedo boat shot forward 
with confusing rapidity. 

Not for the twinkling of an eye did Torrington swither. 

He thrust his hand on the wheel, and the Pandora swerved a little. 
In the dull scrunching of steel, a momentary hubbub of voices, came the 
end of the patrol. 

As the cruiser drove onwards inexorably, Kenney looked back. 

The torpedo craft had been cut in two abaft her ‘after funnel, and 
only the forward part of her was still floating. Just the tip of her black 
bows was visible outside the dense clouds of steam. Even as he with- 
drew his eyes, her boilers burst in a grating roar and an upheaval of 
water. 

Kenney glanced at Commander Torrington. 

The officer’s under-lip was thrust out, the teeth vindictively showing. 
His brows knit and eyes narrowed, he was throwing keen glances over 
either bow. His attitude, vehement yet restrained, was that of the 
huntsman breaking scent of his quarry. 

It suggested nerves of nickel steel—no trace of that suspense 
and anxiety ageing the face of the navigating lieutenant at his side. 

The U.S.A. officer, responding to the navigator’s thoughts, looked 
landward, away over the starboard bow, where the fog was again growing 
thinner and more luminous. 

There, with its murderous batteries and gun-pits, lay the island 
of Dorkum between the west and east mouths of the Ems. Its shoals 
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and shifting channels, sandbanks and tidal fiats afford a more powerful 
defensive than any,of man’s destructive agencies. 

Germany behind her dangerous littoral, with its outpost of islands 
and tidal lagoons, reinforced by her torpedo craft and submarines, 
could philosophically stand at ease while her fleet ranged the broad 
\tlantic. While her cruisers and armed auxiliaries destroyed British 
merchantmen. While, too, her second naval line, that “ fleet in being,” 
compelled England to concentrate her attenuated reserve forces into 
the North Sea, thus depriving her maritime commerce of protection. 

Not for a few hours yet was England to realise her straits. But 
in the easing of the Pandora’s engines, all stood on the brink of discovery. 

““ Forepeak listening for the belling of the Hooge horn under-water 
signals ,to their patrols,” said the commander to Lieutenant Kenney, as 
ie whisked the brine off his eyebrows with his fore-finger, “ that’ll give 
me my bearings for the East Ems, here Then we'll round the 
Randzel Sands, pick up the cross channel into Huibert Gat, and work 
out seaward by the West Ems. Thank God for this fog. Isn’t it good ? 
—just what we need, eh? ” 

The American made a grimace. Admiration and dissent stood on 
his face. 

“* Gee wish! call it ‘ good,’ do you?” he burst out with : “ I’d prefer 
to see where I was going, and damn the enemy’s eyes! She'll run 
aground on the shoals, and break up under gun-fire It’s a hell- 
vate she’s going into.” 

“A hell-gate? Rather! We'll get up on the full flood. She'll 
go through, if PF in 

But his mouth stiffened. His hand shot up, silencing the officer 
at the forepeak telephone. Kenney gripped the bridge rail as if it alone 
sustained him against sudden death. 

A huge mass, a little darker than the fog was heading across their 
course away ahead. 

The battleship loomed larger as she swayed onward to the calling 
deep. In the stillness along the softly-stepping cruiser’s decks there 
resounded the slither and plash of the water curling from her great bows. 

A bugle call shrilled out on board her. Torrington’s lips parted. 

But, still, no order came. 

The next minute the warship was swallowed up in the deeper folds 
of the fog. 

“A close shave!” grunted the commander, “ and all up with us, 
ii, as it seems, they are coming down-stream. Mayhap, she’s the last 
of "em. Forepeak picking up the belling? Good; very good, Mr. 
Witherby.” 

Up the East Ems, past Nordland Flat and the Koper Sand, slipped 
the British cruiser; lookouts redoubled, leadsmen in the bows, and 
gun-crews breathing. low. From Friesland, with its miles of marshes 
and sodden heath, fog deepened the falling night. But as a thing endued 
with instinct the Pandora surged inland. 

Kenney was conscious of his thumping heart. When to port a 
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shadow flitted past, of a vessel dropping seaward, he clenched his teeth, 
and held in his breath for the crash of the guns. But none came yet. 

In a gust of self-disparagement he felt his was but a tinsel 
courage. 

Then one dim outline, squat, sinister, loomed out to starboard, 
and was succeeded by a second and a third moored at two cables’ 
interval. 

The commander leaped to the rail, and craned himself in gaze. 

As the cruiser came abreast of the third, a voice rang out in her 
bows, another took up the alarm, and forthwith the Pandora’s guns 
opened into thunder. Her navigator, his brain a needlepoint of calcula- 
tion and vigilance, thrust her between the third and fourth unit in the 
hostile line, into the gat rounding the back of the Randzel Sands. | 

To Kenney the firing seemed incredibly rapid and furious. 

His face was contorted like that of a man choking. He held his 
body rigid, braced against some preternatural shock. 

The ear-splitting thunders of the guns, the whistling of projectiles 
around and overhead, the crash and shrill of exploding shell, their 
incessant gushes of pink and crimson fire irradiating the fog, created in 
him someone who was not him. 

One who had had no past, nor would have a future. 

One who lived in the seconds flying past, bloody-fanged and terrible. 

The Pandora reeled, she quivered and lurched on missiles striking 
her. A projectile crashed against the coaming of the forecastle hatch- 
way, and burst open a chasm in the deck there. 

But the lieutenant was unconscious of the spirits of slivers screech- 
ing past his head. 

A fierce and frantic emotion had seized him. All recollections of 
his peculiarly delicate situation went whirling from him. His heart 
galloped with an indefinable feeling, high-strung, uncontrollable. Fire 
ran in his veins. 

Madness of war drugged him like a fiery poison. It thrilled the 
veins of his ancestors. 

From Borkum’s batteries, shrapnel and shell swept the cruiser. 
The hashed bodies of the dead and wounded gun-numbers cluttered 
the torn deck, some of them sliding through the jagged fissures, to fall 
huddled on the deck beneath, or, caught by the splintered steel, suffer 
excruciating agonies. 

As Kenney flung himself face-down to escape a shell bursting low, 
he marked Commander Torrington drop as if his legs had been knocked 
from under him. With a guttural cry of dismay he jumped to his feet, 
and crouching low, ran to the officer. As he threw himself on his knees 
beside him, the navigator fell over the wheel, the blood from his riven 
chest and left shoulder bespattering the faces of the dead already at 
his feet. 

“ Hard a-port, hard a-port,” he moaned, “ then: steady—amid- 
ships—on the Lauwers ground ze 

Kenney thrust the wheel hard over. There rushed into his memory’s 











“THE ‘ PANDORA’S’ GUNS OPENED 
INTO THUNDER.” 





eye, clear and minute, van Hutten’s section chart of the West Ems, 
just as he had often conned it in the gun-punt. 

With the flames from her tattered funnels trailing broad along her 
crumpled deck and upperworks, and steam gouting from a damaged 
feed-pipe, the British cruiser fled towards the open. 

To the United States officer at her wheel, seconds and minutes 
might have elapsed into hours for all he was aware of the passage of 
time. He was only aware of the maddening despair of retreat—of the 
unvanquished vessels astern. 

Already the enemy’s most seaward units were slipping moorings, 
and taking up the pursuit. 

Then of a sudden a terrible sharpness stung Kenney’s right side ; 
a horrible numbness paralysed him. Darkness swept over his senses. 
Vainly he tried to keep his feet. 

His voice rang out desperately in a hail to the deck. 

Lieutenant Kenney had relinquished command. 


. . e 


When he regained consciousness, it was to him that flames stung 
his body inwardly. It felt like one great wound—one great swelling 
torture. Then it seemed to him he was floating for zons in a state of 
semi-insensibility, and cognisant of voices and bustle, but unable to | 
distinguish any words. 

He came back to his senses, to find himself swathed in bandages, 
and still lying on the bridge. From overhead, arc electrics swung out 
from the looming hull of warship illumined the devastated scout. 

“Yes, sir! Their third and fourth divisions have slipped out,” 
someone was saying behind him, and with difficulty he recognised the 
husky tones of the Pandora’s third lieutenant. “ We scraped in between 
the destroyers now lying in the deeper soundings, where our intelligence 
placed the battleships . . . . would have been ‘ ditched,’ and broken 
up by the Borkum guns but for Lieutenant Kenney.” 
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“He certainly got youaway,” returned the Aboukir’s officer, “ he’s the 
States’ real breed. But we’ll need to do no shouting about his having 
a hand in this . . . . As well we picked you up, for she’s going down by 
the stern. The Admiral’ll get away now, right on the enemy’s heels, 
instead of playing the fool round the Ems for their destroyers’ practice 
and amusement. He has got a lot to thank Kenney for. . . . Whelp of 
the Old Breed!” 


A PhAYWRIGAHT’S SORACE 
By W. HersBert Scorr 


The curtain rose, and on your face 

I saw a smile of pleasure set, 
A sign of gentleness and grace 

That nowhere reached me from the pit. 
The gods guffawed, the stalls were glum, 
The circle sat serenely dumb ; 
The joy was yours at every line, 
The play was mine. 


“ The tedium of that opening scene” 
(Such was the phrase the critics used, 
Their pens adrip with inky spleen) 
“* Meant simply precious art abused.” 
What do I care for critics who 
Lack wit and understanding too ! 
For tedium they belittle I 
“Te Deum” cry. 





And why? Because throughout the play 
I read sweet rapture in your eyes, 
The gallery disowned my sway, 
But you assumed more gracious guise ; 
It was for you my puppets danced, 
And you, thank Heaven, they held entrance’ 
W hile others sat like blocks of wood, 
“* You understood.” 


The curtain fell, some plaudits faint 

Rewarded histrionic art; 

But were he sinner, fool or saint, 

None recognised the author's part. 
None, said I, sweetheart? Nay, I wrong 
Your dear delight that shamed the throng ; 
Though fickle fame I vainly woo, 

I still have “ you.” 
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All Spain is red! 

Her sky, her soil, her sons—and most of their 

belongings—are all red—red as red can be— 
the natural-national colour of it all is red! Whence 
comes this universal ruddy lustre ? 

The great red blazing orb of day, leaping out 
of the dazzling, burning Orient, sprang first upon 
a the glittering shores of Greece and Italy—fascina- 
ting their peoples with beauty, grace and utmost cunning. 

With one Titanic bound he spurned the rolling swell of the purple 
Mediterranean, and found himself brought up upon the western-most 
scorching sea-sands of the Iberian peninsula. Lingering lovingly 
awhile, e’er he must take a final plunge in the red-green opalescent 
swirl of the blustering Atlantic, he wraps his ambrosial mantle around 
the amorous forms of bewitching Spanish maidens, and darts his fiery 
beams along the strenuous frames of dare-devil Spanish men ! 

The atmosphere of Spain is ablaze with the force of passion and the 
fire of love, Everything, everybody, and every nook and corner of 
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the land, is burnished red with copper lustre—-the sunshine and the 
shade in Spain are red, shimmering with blissful emotion. 

If you ask me--as well you may, fair and gallant reader—an 
incarnation in human entities of my rosy rhapsody, then I must trouble 
you to disembark with me at the Old Mole within sun-fatted Valencia’s 
harbour. 

We may not tarry for the nonce to contemplate the red-gold build- 
ings, the red-gold costumes, the red-gold arts, and crafts, or the red- 
gold complexions of the people. We may not even rest awhile for a 
needed siesta within the red-awninged taberna to quaff the full-bodied, 
sparkling, ruby wine of Alicante. 

We are bound for the country, or at least for that delectable neutral 
ground, the suburbs, where town and country meet, and thereabouts, 
particularly for the posada of Ser. Vinatero Carpio y Bastida. 

To the dumb astonishment of the worthy viticulturist host and of 
his boon companions engaged in somnolent conversation, we dash right 
through the patio and away into the orchard at the back, stretching 
up the fertile hillside. There we behold the object of our quest—Una 
Valenciana, una alegra Valenciana! 

Seated under the russet shade of a full-bearing apple-tree is Sefiorita 
Juana, Ser. Carpio’s eighteen-year-old daughter. Somehow, by woman’s 
natural intuition, she has gained an inkling of our raid, for she is attired 


in gala garb ready for her visitors. She wears the characteristic red 
underskirt of silk with its over-slip of figured muslin. Her chaletta is 





Musical Gossip at a Country House. 
Joaquin Agrasot, Valencia. 
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white, richly embroi- 
dered in gold and crim- 
son, her apron is en suite. 

Three special 
marks, each full - of 
attractiveness, strike 
you at once—the girl’s 
carnations, her peinada, 
and her smile! Surely 
she is rouged—but no, 
the golden gloss is 
not artificial, neither is 
it the reflection of the 
sun darting through the 
foliage: it is nothing 
else than the rapturous 
circulation of her Gre- 
cian - Gallic - Moorish A Gypsy Dancing the Zamba. 
blood beneath the thin Julio del Val, Madrid. 
golden olive film of her 
satin skirt—she 1s red, 
alustred Venus ! 

Her hair is arranged with a subtle meaning—the Sejiorita is dis- 
engaged—that is what the great lustrous rosette means, fastened by 
four transverse golden pins upon the right side of her head, with the 
single comb of red tortoiseshell super-imposed. The girl is a coquette, 
as all Spanish damsels are! 

She has taken our measures as swiftly as we have forced ourselves 
upon her; she likes the foreign gentlemen, and she smiles—much as 
Mona Lisa smiled on Leonardo da Vinci. She is quite ready for a 
compliment, and, perfectly equipped for repartee. If she does raise 
her nosegay of red roses to screen her features, not her blushes—Spanish 
maidens never blush, they are blush-roses themselves always—it. is 
to draw attention to shapely arms and hands. 

The sound of a gate unlatched, and of a crunching step upon the 
ted gravel of the path, arrest our passion, and Ser. Carpio’s big 
sombrero comes through the foliage of our goddess’s orchard-shrine. — 

“So Seiiores,” cries he, “you have found my little daughter ; 
what will you with her? I have come to bespeak your approbation of 
my seventh year’s vintage, and, if you will, the honour of driving you 
in my taftana at the door, when you will! ” 

The sturdy Andalusian cob—as gay as gay can be with red-knotted 
netted harness and. jingling golden bells—paws the red stones of the 
patio impatient, like all Spanish things, for deeds of daring and romance. 

With a regretful kiss wafted to and returned by our amanta, we 
mount the jaunty vehicle, and in a. trice, amid whip-crackings, urchins 
sprawling, poultry screeching, mongrels yelping, we are bowing right 
and left to the pleasant -ompany, and find ourselves bowling along 
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the dusty red high road. On all sides the fertile well-filled buertas are 
panoramas of paradise-like gardens. At our feet is the red-running 
iron-impregnated Guadalaviar. 

Screen our eyes we must—not so much from the sun’s heat and 
glare, as from the ruddiness of everything. Red cattle lift up their 
ereat lazy heads and look at us with full red eyes,.and the ripening 
olives cluster among red and gold mirrorettes of scintillating leaves. 
Are we colour blind? Are we red too? 

It is with something of a relief that we dash up to the pink-washed 
walls—a gentler note—of the country house of one of Senor Carpio’s 
intimates. Sounds of the universally twanging guitar had reached 
our ears, SO we are not unprepared for a pleasant welcome. 

A party of gentlemen, with nothing else in the world to do—and 
how very gracefully they do it—to while away the tedium of a hot 
afternoon have called to see and gossip with the ladies of the household. 
They have cast aside their heavy mantas fringed with deep red Moorish 
algiargatos, and the Sefioras have brought their red fans-into operation. 

Outside, the sky is glowing red, but the sanded floor of the patio 
looks cool, and the green vine leaves form a refreshing curtain. Sweet, 
generous drinks are handed round with delicious cakes and sweetmeats, 
and delicate antique glass perfume-sprinklers aromatise our august 
persons ; and then, bidding adieux to the happy company and to Sefior 
Carpio in particular, we elect to pursue the even tenor of‘our way. . 





Evening Pastimes at a Village Inn, 
M. F. Carpio, of Madrid, 
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We strike up the high red road in company with some arrieros 
and their strings of gaily red-caparisoned mules. We look here and 
there for Don Quixotes in the flesh—for such as these were that 
gt er knight-errant’s companions on the march. te 

. Merrily they sing, for a timely dole of cigarillos .has opened the 
men’s hearts and mouths, and the songs are patriotic, with reference to 
the bold deeds of heroic Cervera at Santiago de Cuba; but anon, their 
fancy turns to thoughts of love and women, and ‘Britain’s young 
daughter—the beauteous Queen Victoria Eugenia—is the theme of 
admiration. 

And what an independent set of fellows they are, yet they know 
no exclusiveness—Spaniards are not proud; there are no snobs. They 
say to you: “ Podemos mas que vos,’ —‘‘ We are quite as good as you’ 
“ abajo el Rey ninguno”’—“ all of us are on a level below the king! 

But shades of evening—as we say; but here the “ shades” are 
opalescent red and gold—are toning down strong-hued colours in men 
and things, and we are hot, dusty, and rather weary, and we are hungry 
too, and appetizing aromas greet us as we enter the wide-open doorway 
of a village posada. 

‘Certainly we have refreshed the inner man by the way, for, falling 
in with a tribe of Gitanos, we had of course to partake of their hospitality 
—none more graceful, none more free. Their molletes calientes—flour 
cakes fried in oil—are by no means 
bad. The light-hearted party treated 
us, too, to a characteristic enter- 
tainment, and as they gracefully 
demanded only a few trifling pesetas 
we were not loath to meet them in 
this way. 

They dance the “ Zambra ”—at 
least the leading lady does, careful 
to show her coloured clocks and 
shapely gartered limbs. It is a two- 
step dance and a Highland fling 
combined, accompanied by a man- 
guitarist and a woman-clapper—hand 
clapping is a feature in all Spanish 
entertainments. 

Dark as her ancestresses of 
ancient Egypt, the girl’s merry eyes 
and pearly teeth are tokens of fascina- 
tion and of health. She sings as she 
twists and glides. Of course her 
petticoat is red, and so is_ her 
; embroidered chaletta, but her big hat 
A Gitana in Serious Mood. is of grey felt—no dancer in Spain 
JO OE VR a can long endure without one, and it 
plays many parts. 
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An Afternoon Chat by the Way. 
E. Navas, of Madrid. Pus 











The distant Sierras are on fire—at least the gorgeous after-glow 
has transfigured their rocks and woods and turned them into gold‘and 
copper. It is nearing sunset, and the atmosphere is cooling, andfits 
shimmering, creeping, vapours are shot hither, and thither by fleet 
fire-flies and enamelled dragons. A welcome summons bids us be seated 
at our landlord’s board. 

That meal—no conventional Parisian dinner—is one to remember 
all one’s life. Not one dish is in the ‘east familiar, yet everything is 
tempting, tasty and wholesome. The wine, needless to say, is no 
French confection, but real nectar-red, generous, pressed grape-juice. 
Thereafter comes a request that we should join the merry-makers in 
the patio. ' 

The day’s duties done, the belles and beaux of the neighbourhood 
foregather in the open courtyard of the posada. Great casks of wine 
block up the entrance, still there is room enough for seductive little 
chairs and tables. The ladies are attired in thinnest, fullest muslins 
over the ubiquitous red silk petticoats—-all carry red-fringed shawls— 
and red roses and carnations are tucked into their abundant tresses 
with high-backed combs and jewelled pins. 

The men sport gaily coloured waistcoats—mostly red—with light 
coloured trousers and gaiters ; their white shirts are open at the throat, 
their hair untrammelled by bandanas and sombreros. All have brought 
their guitars and castanets. Quite the most favourite dance is a pas 
de deux, wherein a girl with an empty wineglass and her partner with a 
full bottle of red wine step out together. He must keep up the merry 
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measure whilst filling up the glass without ‘a drop being spilt, and she 
must keep in step and drink it all and then‘ turn’ her glass upside down : 
disaster leads to forfeit ! 
The local wit is of the party, and everybody applauds his sallies— 
the more-personal the better, but all in the best of good humour. 
Late hours are quite unknown in Spain; the nights are brilliant 
like the days—for, as one of their popular ballads said :— 
“ All the stars are glowing, 
In the red-purple sky, 
In the stream scarce flowing, 
Mimic lustres lie. 
“ Early to bed and early to rise” is the sensible mode in Spain, and 
we tumble out of our comfortable corn-stalk padded beds in the highest 
of spirits for another day’s delights among the cordial country-folk. 
The fact is borne in upon us everywhere that the Spanish are of ancient 
lineage, but without literary tastes and with few ambitions. They 
are content to dwell in peace :— 
‘Beyond the yellow sands, among the old red rocks 
Where the ancient cork trees grow.” 
(Rio Verde! Rio Verde!) 
As we pass the parish church we witness a delightful scene, the 
salida del bautizmo, coming from the baptism. The sun has already 


eaten up the shadows, the family party is in full gala dress—it is the 
baby’s triumph. Friends are calling them to get into the waiting 
tartana, and be off home; but no, the proud young mother means to 
show her treasure to all her acquaintances, and José is content to act 
as escort puffing at his cigarro. 
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A Village Bullfight. 
Ferdinanda*Alberta, Barcelona. 


























Sunset in the Bay. 
Joaquin Torollay, Bastida (Valencia). 











Peeping acolytes, red-vested, and the brave red-accoutred caballero, 
on his gaily bridled steed, add local colour to the exuberant illumination, 
and indicate incidentally the happy intermingling of labour and devotion. 
In Spain, as elsewhere, “ mass and play ne’er hinder toil.” The women 
of the country-side are devout and prayerful; the Biena Virgen is 
their constant companion, and the natural chivalry of the sterner sex 
allows no cant and make-believe. 

What funny objects are the little children to be sure—infants 
swaddled as in olden times, boys up to seven with shaven heads, and 
little girls, their hair plastered so tightly down, they can scarcely close 
their eyes ! 

As we saunter along we disturb the cogitations of a gipsy-looking 
girl. She is in serious mood, probably she has had a-tiff with her Florian, 
and she means to have it out with him. In her rich dark hair are red 
roses ; her red muslin slip has great white spots upon it, and her comb 
and earrings,-and her whole contour, bespeak a Moorish ancestry. She 
is not communicative. 

We hie us on into the open country, and, hearing voices over a 
hedge of prickly-pear and algaves, we espy an itinerant tinker-cobbler. 
He has hung up his mania on the gnarled boughs of an old olive tree 
for protection against the too arduous sun. With natural curiosity, 
mistress and maid have issued forth from the homestead to have a 
chat with the old man. 

The farmer’s wife is clad, of course, in red; and, with the yellow 
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of the servant’s frock, they display the colours of their land—natural 
and heraldic. How long they will go on chatting no one can possibly 
tell ; it matters very little if the master’s dinner is spoiling in the oven, 
the day is hot and the rest is sweet. Such scenes of characteristic 
genre are to be seen anywhere and everywhere in Spain. 

We draw near another village higher up the mountain-side, and, 
lo, everything is bustle and animation, spite of heat and dust and thirst ! 
It is a feast day of the neighbourhood, and two game young bulls have 
been penned up for the merry-making. 

“ Will the gentlemen stay and witness our corrida de toros ?” 

We need no further invitation, for such a spectacle appeals to us 
vividly. The great arenas of the town have jaded us, but here, on 
the fresh hill-side, and in most primitive guise, “the game is worth 
the candle!” 

The “ Ring” is the village green, which, on three sides, is banked 
up with red earth and what was once green grass—here are the seats 
for the spectators. The fourth side is filled by a red barn and other 
buildings which serve as rallying points for the performers and for 
the bull. 

Around are posts and horizontal poles of good red pine. Of cere- 
mony there is none—people sit where they like, all smoke, all sing and 
joke in utmost good-humour. Costumed performers are conspicuous by 
their absence, the torreros are just village men and boys in workaday 
attire. No spears, no darts, no sword-point, are required—the “ fight ” 
is not to the death, but to test the metal of the men, their agility and 
resourcefulness. 

The bull is young and vigorous ; he seems to enjoy the game quite 
as much as his tormentors. His rushes are deadly, it is true, but 
writhing bodies of men and lads quickly disappear under and over the 
barriers, and the sport begins over again. Half-way through the pro- 
gramme breathing and drinking time is given all round, and the more 
amorous beaux offer attentions to their amantas, whilst the lilting 
sounds of guitar and castanet make a delightful alftesco intermezzo. 

Two bulls, at most, are fought in these village Rings, and then, 
with no blood spilt, all goes as merry as a marriage bell; and the hard 
lot of labour and the harder one of idleness are sweetened by good 
comradeship and healthful exercise. 

Back to Valencia we hurry—for we must be aboard our steamer 
once more. We have just time to see the lions of the city, and to 
delight our eyes with the extraordinary sight of red oxen in the sea surf, 
and red men unloading red sailing barges on the beach. The oscillations 
of the boats, the plungings of the great beasts, and the gigantic figures, 
so they seem, of the half-naked boat and cattle men, with the great 
red sun ruddy-goring them all, produce an effect so striking that we 
leave our Spanish friends, persuaded more than ever that Spain is red. 





*” We hope soon to publish another article by Mr. Staley, similarly 
illustrated, dealing rather with the town aspect of Spanish life. 





Illustrated by Gladys Shortridge Talbot 


=] INTRODUCE you to him seated at a small table. 
ae You can almost hear his brain working as he 
sits there, elbow on table and chin in hand, mouth 
firmly set, brows knit, and a world of thought 
in his eyes. 

From time to time he glances at a card held 
at arm’s length; from time to time he turns his 
head and speaks curtly—in rigid, inflexible com- 

mands—to the ys standing in silent deference beside him. 

I said, “I introduce you——” but you must not let me mislead 
you into hoping for a real introduction. Look! You would not have 
me break upon such solemn thoughts? But stay quietly where you 
are and gaze upon him. For he is the hero of this story. 

Around him the mixed sounds of life wax and wane unheeded ; 
figures pass by him, almost brushing against him, but for him they do 
not exist ; every faculty is engrossed in his work. Evidently the right 
man in the right place. The square peg in the square hole. Square? 
Well, perhaps more happily, the round peg in the round hole. 

No. Oh, no. Not fat. Probably he feels happier in a frock- 
coat than in a morning coat; certainly he will have realised that good 
taste in waistcoats involves an almost hushed quiet. 

But not fat... 

You will notice, when his mind is less burdened, that there is some- 
thing quite attractive in his face; his smile is very winning, and his 
manners are gently soothing and pleasantly polished. 

*‘ Friend, the Reader” (as Mr. Keble Howard would say)... 
Mr. St. John O’Niell. 

A very successful dinner had been ordered and was half completed 
(those early whitebait were really excellent—and that golden plo- 
ver . . .), when Mr. O’Niell felt a little shiver run down his back. 
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He became aware that the orchestra were playing the intermezzo 
from “ Cavalleria Rusticana,” and he smiled as he thought of the written 
opinion ot that cynical author--who was it ?—that its performance in 
public places should be prohibited by law. 

He smiled; and his smile of amusement gently slid into one of 
dreamy contentment as he leant back in his chair and thought of 
Marcella. 

Dear Marcella! How well the music wove itself round roseate 
thoughts of her! He half closed his eyes, and the. vision of her face came 
to him in all its gentle beauty. 

Those violet eyes—surely there were tears ,,.? With a 
start, he realised that the waiter was bringing him cherry-tart and 
clotted cream, and that he was probably surprised at being received 
with a fixed smile of fatuous sentimentality . . . 

Our hero pulled himself together and looked hard at the cherry tart 
with a severity which its pertection in no way deserved. 

He even showed his disapproval of the waiter by re-arranging the 
position ot the sugar castor by quite one inch, 


The intermezzo climbed stair after stair, and finally, hanging 
palpitating out of an attic window, came to an end. 
Mr. O’Niell started on his cherry tart. 


But tor once his heart was not in it; his mind was still throbbing 
with the mixture of melody and Marcella. How charming she had 
been at the Fentons’ dance the other night! Everything had gone so 
well that night; the music and the floor had each been pertect, the 
supper had been good (though that savarin d’ananas was a little too 
sweet), he himselt had been in rather a happy vein, and Marcella, 
looking more beautiful than ever, had seemed—yes, by Jove, she really 
had seemed—uncommonly well content to be in his company. . . 
Sitting out after that last waltz—he had been within an ace of... 
yes, by Jove he had.... 

And why had he stopped himself ? Why, with all the words ot a 
really artistic proposal ready on his lips, had he leaned towards her . . . 
and then taken her fan and made some absurd, dull remark about it ? 
Why? Well, it was very ridiculous, but there could be no doubt as 
to the reason. Just at the critical moment he could have sworn he 
heard Flora’s laugh, close at hand—her pretty, elfish laugh ; the laugh 
which tollowed one of her impertinent, teasing remarks, and was usually 
accompanied by a whimsical glance ot apology. 

That was what he had heard at the crucial moment, and it had 
quite put him off his stroke. 

As a matter of fact, he realised shortly afterwards that it must 
have been entirely his imagination; of course, Flora did not know 
the Fentons, and was not within miles of the dance. But in any case, 
it would have been just as absurd ; it it had been her laugh, why should 
that interfere with what he had meant to say to Marcella? He had 
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long ago proved to himself that Flora did not care a hang for him, and 


that he did not care a hang for Flora. 
More than a week ago he had proved this. .. . 


At this point, Mr. O’Niell gave vent to a hopeless Bromidiom. 
For there, threading her way towards a vacant table, was Flora; Flora, 
accompanied by Flora’s father and that chap Blakely. So Blakely 
was getting thick with them, was he? How ripping she looked! .. . 
He couldn’t stick that fellow Blakely ; he didn’t like the way he parted 
his hair, and he didn’t like his ideas of humour. (It was Blakely who 
had nick-named him “ O’Noto,” and without any pressing, had ex- 
plained that the aptness had reference to “ self-filling ” propensities.) 

How ripping she was looking: but rather sad—was she looking 
bored? He really believed that was it—bored. Well, no wonder... 

Just then an electric thrill shot down from brain to heart, as across 
the crowded room her glance turned full on him. Heavens! What 
was there not in that look—that smile! Recognition, welcome, bore- 
dom, dissatisfaction, an intoxicating suggestion of what might have 
been, and a rueful protest against what was. 

In fact, there was so much in that bow and smile that for a moment 
he remained transfixed, his spoon half-way to his mouth; the next 
instant, with a gasp he had swallowed a cherry-stone and returned the 


greeting. 


It was a disastrous moment for the peace of Mr. St, John O’Niell. 
From that time onwards, his mind was hopelessly distracted between 
thoughts of Marcella and thoughts of Flora. It was the old, old story 
— how happy I could be with either—if only I could be quite sure 
that I should never be reminded of the other.” It ruined his peace 


of mind. 
Also, he had swallowed a cherry-stone. 


The next glimpse I give you of Mr. O’Niell is at the same restaurant, 
and he is giving orders to the same waiter at the same table. But here 
the similarity ends. He is, alas! a very different man. His face is 
thinner and wears marks of mental stress. His manner is listless ; 
his commands are hesitating, contradictory, demoralised. 

He is still uncertain which is the true object of his devotion, Flora 
or Marcella. The worry of it has pulled him down sadly during the 
intervening week. 

Also, you may remember, the last time we saw him he had just 
swallowed a cherry-stone. 

I said before, that was a disastrous moment. . . 


One of the most tragic stories in this world of tragedy is the story 
of “ The Oxford Don Turned Gaol-Chaplain.” You remember—early 
in his career, before he has got rid of his donnish forms of thought and 
manner, he has to prepare a criminal for execution. The final interview, 
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°n the eve of the awful day, is over; and at the door of the cell the 
Chaplain turns round with a pleasant nod and smile—“ At 8 o’clock 
to-morrow morning, then. . .” 


To our poor hero, lying half-starved ata fashionable Nursing Home, 
all his surroundings, animate and inanimate, seemed to be nodding, 
** At 8 o’clock to-morrow morning, then. . .” 

Even his suit (for once absolutely devoid of creases down the 
trousers—being made by feminine hands out of sheets of cotton-wool) 
was horridly anticipatory. 

As the evening wore on, he realised the futility of fighting against 
the influences of his environment; closing his book, he abandoned his 
mind to the ravenous attack of gruesome anticipations. 


At first the series of pictures—all singularly unattractive—which 
passed through his mind in regular succession (and began again without 
becoming any dearer through closer acquaintance), stopped short at 
the moment of anesthesia. . . 

Then, as his imagination grew bored by vain repetition, it broke 
into fresh fields, and pictured Flora receiving the sad news of his 
death. 

At the next performance, it pictured Marcella receiving the sad 
news. . . 

A couple of very touching scenes; but his sense of propriety told 
him severely that he ought to dwell only on one of them. 

But on which?... 

His mind, tired of debating, went back to the beginning. By this 
time, having exhausted the pleasures of mournful anticipation, it actually 
started contemplating a successful issue. 

“* Coming-to.” 

What would that be like? he wondered; and tried to recall 
experiences related to him by former victims. 

Thirst . . . spoonsful of hot-water. . . What was that story about 
Billy Playfair? Oh, yes; talking... talking before coming-to. 
Poor old Billy; they said that the newly-married Mrs. Billy would 
hardly speak to him during his convalescence ; till one day she broke 
down and he found out what was worrying her. . . His explanation 
that “ Madge ” had been the name of his dentist in Calcutta, responsible 
for a previous experience of anesthesia, was considered by his friends 
a creditable effort for a man whose brain was still dulled by ether. 


“‘ His lips moved, and as she held back her sobs and bent her head 
to him, he breathed the word ‘ Aminta.’”’ In how many novels had he 
not read that kind of thing? 

Then there was Miss Cholmondeley’s “ Prisoners.” One knew all 
the time—pages beforehand—that though Whatshisname had brought 
himself to his death-bed through excess of zeal in trying to. murder 
Brother “ Wentworth ” (almost as culpable a thing to do as to murder 
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a human being), yet he would, before passing away, recover enough 
breath to murmur “ Wenty.” 

Yes, all the evidence of tradition went to prove that semi-conscious 
Itterance revealed that which was truly nearest the heart. . . The 

soul, half - separated from its corporeal 
chamber, could see for once with a vision 
cleared of all petty complications and 
obscurities. 

Very interesting. And, by Jove, it 
might be deuced 
awkward ... poor 
old Billy, for instance. 

In his own case, 
. of course, it would be 
all right. Only the 
discreet nurse to hear 
, him. . . And his first 
thoughts, as the 
~ Clouds of anesthesia 
i passed away, would 
»- be of Marcella—loved 
»Marcella! No 
thoughts of Flora 
would arise to dim 
and confuse the fair 
vision of her dear 
face ! 
The devil they 
wouldn’t ! 
: Wouldn’t they ? 
‘“‘ HE HAD BEEN WITHIN AN ACE OF . . . YES, BY JOVE, HE HAD!” Flora’s piquant 
face, in all its selfish charm, promptly rose before his eyes to upset 
his canclusions with beautiful completeness. 

Then, suddenly, there came to him the bright thought which was 
to act like a blessed anodyne on his poor distraught brain... . 

Trial by ether! 

To-morrow he was to pass through Death’s gateway (held thought- 
fully ajar for him) into the regions beyond. Surely when he returned 
he would bear with him the knowledge of his inmost heart? Surely 
his mind would linger in the dread portals while the reviving body 
strove to drag it back into the world of consciousness, and he would 
awake with the name of his Heart’s Desire on his lips; faintly but 
clearly they would breathe the music of that name... Flora... 
or Marcella, as the case might be. 


And the nuirse—the pleasant, discreet, soft-footed ‘nurse—would 
hear, and presently he would ask her to tell him; and then all things 
would be clear... 
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Soon he was sleeping placidly, a smile on his lips. 


He awoke to find the nurse entering the room to pull up the blinds. 
The glorious morning which flooded the room with light lost its charm 
considerably when he realised where he was and what he was there for. 
But soon his newly-found interest returned, and he began to speculate 
pleasantly about the solution of the problem which had caused him so 
much mental stress. 

Presently he found himself out of bed, regarding his weird costume 
with respectful distaste. Then, on his nurse’s arm, he walked towards 
the operating theatre, murmuring to himself, “ I wonder which it will 
be . . « I wonder which? ...” 

(It made the little walk quite pleasant—an adjective not usually 
applied to it.) 

True, the first glimpse of the theatre—with all its relentless in- 
human cleanliness of glass and tiles and aluminium—got past his guard 
of pre-occupation and gave him a playful tap. 

The tap took effect on the part of the brain which comes into 
prominence on board ship, when the boat descends into a trough, taking 
your body with it, but leaving the sentient part of you quivering in space. 

Our poor hero’s boat—to adopt this new metaphor—having reached 
that point at which, by all ‘the laws of decency, it should have ceased 
its descent and risen to re-unite body and yearning soul—played him 
the nasty trick of flopping suddenly down to new and horrid depths, as 
he caught sight of two white figures. Two white figures, with shiny 
hands of an obscene purplish hue, and white weird masks hanging 
from their noses. 

Turning shocked eyes to see whether all the denizens of this Pw 
ticular hell were like this, Mr. O’Niell was reassured and cheered by 
the friendly human aspect of the anesthetist; and, mind and body 
being once more harmoniously together, he remembered the great 
question of the hour—*“ Which will it be ? ” 

“Which will it be?” ... 

The room seemed full of people, all doing something very busily 
and quickly, and murmurously. Only he was left there on the table, 
with nothing to do except to breathe, slowly and regularly, an atmos- 
phere which he did not care for in the least. 

He wished it would hurry up and work. . . 

Never mind. . . “ Which will it |S ede 

Ah—h! All sorts of things were happening now; it was really 
most interesting; he must remember all his sensations . . . “ which 
will it be?”... 

Why the devil were they making all that row . .. chattering . . . 

So that was what it felt like... very important . . . scientific 
point of view . . . new light on most important problems . . . must 
remember it; all when he came to... must remember—-ember— 
EMBER—EMBER——emsperr——ember . . . 





’ . . , * . 
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The Reveltisn of St. John O’Niell 
Whispers . . . 


Whispers . . . 
They disturbed him ; he wished they would ‘stop. 



































. Whispers .. . 
Oh, for goodness’ sake, he wished they would stop it... . They 
2 were making him feel so hot . . . so hot and tired... 
5 Whispers . . . Someone bending over him. Two... 
“He’s coming-to....” “Is he? Yes, so he is....” 
© Yes, he knew that. Of course he was coming-to. He would speak 4 
s in a minute, but just now he was so hot and tired, and there were great 
i waves of cotton-wool closing over him and sending him to sleep. 
. Whispers . . . 
They seemed to be always whispering . . . 
a “Very hot?” 
4 They were speaking to him. 
“Very hot.” He did not seem to have spoken as loudly as he had 
o meant to .. . so he agreed again—“ Very hot.” 
g Then with sudden energy— 
“4 *“ Wishwashit ? ” 
d “T shouldn’t talk, if I were you,” said a voice, soothingly. ‘“‘ Just 
d lie quiet.” 
n Lie quiet! With the great question still undecided! He was 
is starting on a long and eloquent protest ... but found that he was 
y much too warm and tired to think of the words he required. 
g After all, it would be better to wait a little. To wait till his brain 
was quite clear and free from that silly inclination to turn round and 
r- round on itself and to curl up and go to sleep—just like a bally terrier 
ry on a cushion . . . a soft, cotton-woolly cushion. 
ly It would be just as well to be feeling quite himself, when the great 
at question was asked, and the secret of his heart revealed . . . 
So he lay there in silence, waiting . . . 
There was plenty for him to think about; plenty to occupy his 
ly mind till the time should come for the great question. 
é, He reconstructed for himself the events of the last few hours; 
S- and one of the first conclusions he arrived at was that he was uncom- 
monly glad the human body was unsymmetrical. 
(There was, thank goodness, no need to think, “Well, the one on 
the right is out ; let’s hope the one on the left won’t go wrong!” That 
ly would have been a restless kind of thought... . ); 
ch Then he spent quite a long time trying to recollect the great secrets 
which had been revealed to him just as he was “ going-off.” He re- 
- membered so clearly that they were very important: things which 
fic settled, once and for all, the world-wide arguments about body and 
st soul, and immortality and metempsychosis, and reincarnation, and all 


that kind of thing, you know. He remembered being surprised at the 
simplicity of it all. And he remembered telling himself that’ they 
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were very important and that he must remember them all: and that 
was exactly all he remembered of them... . 

It was very annoying. . . . However, no doubt they would all 
come back to him in time. . . . : 

Meanwhile, his eyes, in search of distraction, roamed about the 
clean, neat little room. It struck him with a pang of dismay that he 
would be seeing that wall in front of him for several weeks. Well, 
thank -goodness, it had a plain paper—no dragons or pink flowers to 
drive him mad, nothing for him to count with imbecile pertinacity .. . 

“Which was it ...?” No, he must not ask that just yet: he 
would wait a little longer. 

How clean and cold and cruel that first glimpse of the theatre had 
been . . . with its ominous smell... . 

(And so on, round the cycle.) 


Bewilderment ! : 

An hour had elapsed; the great question had been asked and 
answered. And now, instead of the calm of fixed resolve... 
bewilderment ! 

The question had been asked, clearly and calmly; at first the 
nurse had hesitated about answering it ; had murmured discreet phrases 
to the effect that he had not talked at all, except just “ something about 
being very warm.” ... 

That, of course, was mere trifling; he waved it aside. 

At last he had convinced her that he really meant to get what he 
wanted from her ; so that she had ceased her stock phrases of discreet 
denial, and told him all she could. .. . 

Yes, he had talked a certain amount before “ coming-to ”— 
some people did. Yes, at first it was chiefly a name that he kept 
repeating . .. a lady’s name, it sounded like ... Did he really 
want her to tell him? Well, it sounded like “ Blanche” .. . 

Bewilderment ! 

** Blanche ! ” 

“ BLANCHE !” 

The woman must be mad! Blanche! Who, in the name of all 
the devils of anesthesia, was Blanche? To the best of his knowledge 
he had never met a Blanche in his life... . 

Bewilderment ! Confusion ! 

He groaned in the bitterness of his chaotic disappointment. 


He laid his head wearily on his pillow, and tried to reason’ it 
out. 


For a moment he wondered . . . was it possible? . . . in that 
unknown world of sleep, had he met some fair dream-maiden? .. . 

Nonsense! It was too absurd ! 

He raised his head and stared at the nurse with barely-hidden 


irritation. 
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“Are you quite sure it was ‘ Blanche’?” he said. “ Nothing 
about a mame like... er... ‘Marcella’ or... Flora’?”... 
The nurse looked a little aggrieved. ‘‘ Never heard you say any- 
thing like either,” she replied. ‘Of course, I don’t know what you 
were thinking about ; you asked me to tell you what you talked about, 
and I’ve told you. I couldn’t hear distinctly, but you were mumbling 
something or other and it sounded like ‘ Blanche’ . .. ‘ Blanche’ 

. . and then you said something about ‘perfect’... ” 

There was a moment’s silence; then the nurse resumed, “ Oh, 

yes; and then you kept saying something about ‘ Plover’... ” 

* * * * * 


Pirover! Biancue . . .! 
A flashlight illuminated his brain, and in its white glare he saw 
the truth. . . . There, before his eyes, against the purple darkness, a 
white card stared at him— 
“ Menv.” 


Bincheilles<. 


Pluvier d Or. 


“The knowledge of his inmost heart !” 


If you would care to meet Mr. St. John O’Neill again (you will 
have noticed, when his mind is not over-burdened, that there is some- 
thing quite attractive about his face—his smile is very willing, and his 
manners are gently soothing and pleasantly polished) you will find 
him, most evenings, at the same small table where I introduced him 
first. 

Unmarried still? Quite right. Unmarried still. 


gas [— 
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THE GREEN DOOR 


By O. Henry 
"{NJUPPOSE you should be walking down Broadway 


after dinner with ten minutes allotted to the con- 
summation of your cigar while you are choosing 
between a diverting tragedy and something serious 
in the way of vaudeville. Suddenly a hand is 
laid upon your arm. You turn to look into the 
i thrilling eyes of a beautiful woman, wonderful in 
<i diamonds and Russian sables. She thrusts hurriedly 
into your hand an extremely hot buttered roll, flashes out a tiny 
pair of scissors, snips off the second button of your overcoat, mean- 
ingly ejaculates the one word, “ parallelogram!” and swiftly flies 
down a cross street, looking back fearfully over her shoulder. 

That would be pure adventure. Would you accept it? Not you. 
You would flush with embarrassment ; you would sheepishly drop the 
roll and continue down Broadway, fumbling feebly tor the missing 
button. This you would do unless you are one of the blessed few in 
whom the pure spirit of adventure is not dead. 

True adventurers have never been plentiful. They who are set 
down 1n print as such have been mostly business men with newly invented 
methods. They have been out after the things they wanted—golden 
fleeces, holy grails, lady loves, treasure, crowns and fame. The truc 
adventurer goes forth aimless and uncalculating to meet and greet 
A fine example was the Prodigal Son—when he started 




















unknown fate. 


back home. 
Half-adventurers—brave and splendid figures—have been numerous. 


From the Crusades to the Palisades they have enriched the arts of 
history and fiction and the trade of historical fiction. But each of them 
had a prize to win, a goal to kick, an axe to grind, a race to run, a new 
thrust in tierce to deliver, a name to carve, a crow to pick—so they 
were not followers of true adventure. 

In the big city the twin spirits Romance and Adventure are always 
abroad seeking worthy wooers. As we roam the streets they slyly-peep 
at us and challenge us in twenty different guises. Without knowing 
why, we look up suddenly to see in a window a face that seems to belong 
to our gallery of intimate portraits ;. in a sleeping thoroughfare we hear 
a cry of agony and fear coming from an empty and shuttered house ; 
instead of at our familiar curb a cab-driver deposits us before a strange 
door, which one, with a smile, opens for us and bids us enter; a slip 
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of paper, written upon, flutters down to our feet from the high lattices 
of Chance; we exchange glances of instantaneous hate, affection and 
fear with hurrying strangers in the passing crowds ; a sudden souse of 
rain—and our umbrella may be sheltering the daughter of the Full Moon 
and first cousin of the Sidereal System ; at every corner handkerchiefs 
drop, fingers beckon, eyes besiege, and the lost, the lonely, the rapturous, 
the mysterious, the perilous, changing clues of adventure are slipped 
into our fingers. But few of us are willing to hold and follow them. We 
are grown stiff with the ramrod of convention down our backs. We 
pass on ; and some day we come, at the end of a very dull life, to reflect that 
our romance has been a pallid thing of a marriage or two, a satin rosette 
kept in a safe-deposit drawer, and a lifelong feud with asteam radiator. 
* * * * * * « * 

Rudolf Steiner was a true adventurer. Few were the evenings on 
which he did not go forth from his hall bedchamber in search of the 
unexpected and the egregious. The most interesting thing in life seemed 
to him to be what might lie just around the next corner. Sometimes 
his willingness to tempt fate led him into strange paths. Twice he had 
spent the night in a station-house; again and again he had found 
himself the dupe of ingenious and mercenary tricksters; his watch and 
money had been the price of one flattering allurement. But with 
undiminished ardour he picked up every glove cast before him into the 
merry lists of adventure. 

One evening Rudolf was strolling along a cross-town street in the 
older central part of the city. Two streams of people filled the side- 
walks—the home-hurrying, and that restless contingent that abandons 
home for the specious welcome of the thousand-candle-power table d’ hote 

The young adventurer was of a pleasing presence, and moved 
serenely and watchfuily. By daylight he was a salesman in a piano 
store. He wore his tie drawn through a topaz ring instead of fastened 
with a stick pin ;. and once he had written to the editor of a magazine 
that “ Junie’s Love Test,” by Miss Libbey, had been the book that had 
most influenced his life. 

During his walk a violent chattering of teeth in a glass ¢ase on the 
sidewalk seemed at first to draw his attention (with a qualm) to a 
restaurant before which it was set; but a second glance revealed the 
electric letters of a dentist’s sign high above the next door. A giant 
negro, fantastically dressed in a red embroidered coat, yellow trousers 
and a military cap, discreetly distributed cards to those of the passing 
crowds who consented to take them. 

This mode of dentistic advertising was a common sight to Rudolf. 
Usually he passed the dispenser of the dentist’s cards without reducing 
his store; but to-night the African slipped-one into his hand so deftly 
that he retained it there smiling a little at the successful feat. 

When he had travelled a few yards further he glanced at the card 
indifferently. Surprised, he turned it over and looked again with 
interest. One side of the card was blank; on the other was written in 
ink three words, ‘The Green Door.” And then Rudolf saw, three steps 
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in front of him, a man throw down the card the negro had given him 
as he passed. “Rudolf picked it up. It was printed with the. dentist’s 
name and address and the usual schedule of “plate work ” and'“ bridge 
work ” and “ crowns,”’ and specious promises of “‘ painless ” operations. 

The adventurous piano salesman halted at the corner and con- 
sidered. Then he crossed the street, walked down a block, recrossed 
and joined the upward current of people again. Without seeming to 
notice the negro as he passed the second time, he carelessly took the 
card that was handed to him. Ten steps away he inspected it. In the 
same handwriting that appeared on the first card,“ The Green Door ” 
was inscribed upon it. Three or four cards were tossed to the pavement 
by pedestrians both following and leading him. These fell blank side 
up. Rudolf turned them over. Every one bore the printed legend of 
the dental “ parlours.” . 

Rarely did the arch sprite Adventure need to beckon twice to 

Rudolf Steiner, his true follower. But twice it had been done, and the 
quest was on. 
Rudolf walked slowly back to where the giant negro stood by the 
case of rattling teeth. This time as he passed he received no card. In 
spite of his gaudy and ridiculous garb, the Ethiopian displayed a natural 
barbaric dignity as ne stood, offering the cards suavely to some, allowing 
others to pass unmolested. Every half minute he chanted a harsh, 
unintelligent phrase akin to the jabber of car conductors and grand 
opera, And not only did he withhold acard this time, but it seemed to 
Rudolf that he received from the shining and massive black countenance 
a look of cold, almost contemptuous disdain. 

The look stung the adventurer. He read in it a silent accusation 
that he had been found wanting. Whatever the mysterious written 
words on the cards might mean, the black had selected him twice 
from the throng for their recipient ; and now seemed to have condemned 
him as deficient in the wit and spirit to engage the enigma. 

Standing aside from the rush, the young man made a rapid estimate 
of the building in which he conceived that his adventure must lie. Five 
stories high it rose. A small restaurant occupied the basement. 

The first floor, now closed, seemed to house millinery or furs. The 
second floor, by the winking electric letters, was the dentist’s. Above 
this a polyglot babel of signs struggled to indicate the abodes of palmists, 
dressmakers, musicians and doctors. Still higher up, draped curtains 
and milk bottles white on the window sills proclaimed the regions of 
domesticity. 

After concluding his survey Rudolf walked briskly up the high 
flight of stone steps into the house. Up two flights of the carpeted 
stairway he continued; and at its top paused. The hallway there 
was dimly lighted by two pale jets of gas—one far to his right, the other 
nearer, to his left. He looked toward the nearer light and saw, within 
its wan halo a‘green door. For one moment he hesitated; then he 
seemed to see the contumelious sneer of the African juggler of cards, 
and then walked straight to the green door and knocked against it. 
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Moments like those that passed before his knock was answered 
measure the quick breath of true adventure. What might not be behind 
those green panels! Gamesters at play; cunning rogues baiting their 
traps with subtle skill; beauty in love with gourage, and thus planning 
to be sought by it; danger, death, love, disappointment, ridicule—any 
of these might respond to that temerarious rap. 

A faint rustle was heard inside, and the door slowly opened. A 
girl not. yet twenty stood there, white-faced and tottering. She loosed 
the knob and swayed weakly, groping with one hand. Rudolf caught 
her and laid her on a faded couch that stood against the wall. He 
closed the door and took a swift glance around the room by the light of a 
flickering gas jet. Neat but extreme poverty was the story that he 
read. 

The girl lay still, as it in a faint. Rudolf looked around the room 
excitedly for a barrel. People must be rolled upon a barrel who—no, 
no; that was for drowned persons. He began to fan her with his hat. 
That was successful, for he struck her nose with the brim of his derby 
and she opened lier eyes. And then the young man saw that hers, 
indeed, was the one missing face from his heart’s gallery of intimate 
portraits. The frank grey eyes, the little. nose, turning pertly 
outward; the chestnut hair, curling like the tendrils of a pea vine, 
seemed the right end and reward of all his wonderful adventures. But 
the face was woefully thin and pale. 

The girl looked at him calmly, and then smiled. 

*“‘ Fainted, didn’t I? ” she asked, weakly. ‘“‘ Well, who wouldn’t ? 
You try going without anything to eat for three days and see!” 

“Himmel!” exclaimed Rudolf, jumping up. “ Wait till I come 
back.” 

He dashed out the green door and down the stairs. In twenty 
minutes he was back again, kicking at the-door with his toe for her 
to open it.. With both arms he hugged an array of wares from the 
grocery and the restaurant. On the table he laid them—bread and 
butter, cold meats, cakes, pies, pickles, oysters, a roasted chicken, a 
bottle of milk and one of red-hot tea. 

“This is ridiculous,” said Rudolf, blusteringly, “to go without 
eating. You must quit making election bets of this kind. Supper is 
ready.” He helped her to a chair at the table and asked: “ Is there 
a cup for the tea?” “On the shelf by the window,” she answered. 
When he turned again with the cup he saw her, with eyes shining 
rapturously, beginning upon a huge Dill pickle that she had rooted 
out from the paper bag with a woman’s unerring instinct. He took 
it from her, as eo and poured the cup full of milk. “ Drink that 
first,” he ordered; “and then you shall have some tea, and then a 
chicken wing. If you are very good you shall have a pickle to-morrow. 
And now, if you'll allow me to be your guest we’ll have supper.” 

He drew up the other chair. The tea brightened the girl’s eyes 
and brought back some.of-her colour. She began to eat with a sort of 
dainty ferocity like some starved wild animal. She seemed to regard 
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the young man’s presence and the aid he had rendered her as a natural 
thing—not as though she undervalued the conventions, but as one 
whose great stress gave her the right to put aside the artificial for the 
human. But gradually, with the return of strength and comfort, came 
also a sense of the little Conventions that belong; and she began to 
tell him her little story. It was one of a thousand such as the city 
yawns at every day—the shop gitl’s story of insufficient wages, further 
reduced by “ fines” that go to swell the store’s profits; of time lost 
through illness; and then of lost positions, lost hope, and—the knock 
of the adventurer upon the green door. 

But to Rudolf the history sounded as big as the Iliad or the crisis 
n “ Junie’s Love Test.” 

“To think of you going through all that!” he exclaimed. 

“It was something fierce,” said the girl, solemnly. 

“And you have no relatives or friends in the city ?” 

“None whatever.” 

“1 am all alone in the world, too,” said Rudolf, after a pause. 

“T am glad of that,” said the girl, promptly; and somehow it 
pleased the young man to hear that she approved of his bereft condition. 

Very suddenly her eyelids dropped and she sighed deeply. 

“T’m awfully sleepy,” she said, “and I feel so good.” 

Rudolf rose and took his hat. 

“Then I’ll say good-night. A long night’s sleep will be fine for 
you.” 
He held out his hand, and she took it and said “ good-night.” But 
her eyes asked a question so eloquently, so frankly and pathetically 
that he answered it with words. 

‘Oh, I’m coming back to-morrow to see how you are getting along. 
You can’t get rid of me so easily.” 

Then, at the door, as though the way of his coming had been so 
much less important than the fact that he had come, she asked : “ How 
did you come to knock at my door?” 

He looked at her for a moment, remembering the card8, and felt 
a sudden jealous pain. What if they had fallen into other hands as 
adventurous as his? Quickly he decided that she must never know 
the truth. He would never let her know that he was aware of the 
strange expedient to which she had been driven by her great distress. 

“* One of our piano tuners lives in this house,” he said.“ I knocked 
at your door by mistake.” 

The last thing he saw in the room before the green door closed 
was her smile, 

At the head of the stairway he paused and looked curiously about 
him. And then he went along the hallway to its other end; and, 
coming back, ascended to the floor above and continued his puzzled 
explorations. Every door that he found in the house was painted 
green. 
Wondering, he descended to the sidewalk. The fantastic African 
was still there. Rudolf confronted him with his two cards in his hand. 
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“Will you tell me why you gave me these cards and what they 
mean ?” he asked. 

In a broad, good-natured grin the negro exhibited a_ splendid 
advertisement of his master’s profession. 

‘* Dar it is, boss,” he said, pointing down the strect.. “ But I ’spect 
you is a little late for de fust act.” 

Looking the way he pointed. Rudolf saw above the entrance to a 
theatre the blazing electric sign of its new play, “The Green Door.” 

“T’m informed. dat it’s a. fust-rate show, sah,” said the negro. 
“De agent what represents it pusented me with a dollar, sah, to dis- 
tribute a few of his cards along with de doctah’s. May I offer you one 
of de doctah’s cards, sah?” 

At the corner of the block in which he lived Rudolf stopped for a 
glass of beer and a cigar. When he had come out with his lighted weed 
he buttoned his coat, pushed back his hat and said, stoutly, to the lamp 
post on the corner : 

“* All the same, I believe it was the hand of Fate that doped out the 
way for me to find her.” 

Which conclusion, under the circumstances,’ certainly admits 
Rudolf Steiner to the ranks of the true followers of Romance and 


Adventure. 


A TRAGEDY 
By L. M. Over 


Ak me, as weary years go by 
How I remember you ! 

You hung around my neck, whilst I 
Implored you to be true. 


“ Be ever constant, do not fly,” 
I tenderly would say, 

But though I cried—“* You must not die!” 
You faded day by day. 


You paler grew, alas, alack ! 
In vain, in vain I strove 

To bring your pretty colour back 
My tie of dainty mauve ! 





——_ 


‘* WE DESCENDED ON YOU LITERALLY FROM THE cLoupDs.” 





By Harold Macfarlane. 


Illustrated by 
Oswald.H Cuningham. 


X. 
CHIEFLY BOBBY, AND WHAT HAPPENED 
EN ROUTE TO AIX, 


eae & y HE stroll I had taken with Bobby could not have occupied a 
COR oy quarter of an hour, and I am sure Harry had plenty to 
ow interest himself with, what with Aunt Jane, Baedeker, and 
pase some quite too delicious road-maps having the pavé indicated 
by red dashes ; but, of course, if you—or perhaps I ought 
to say, Harry (I do not wish to be personal)—feel like 
grumbling, it is pretty certain that the most beautiful efforts 
in cartography, coupled with ‘contour lines and heights 
marked in different shades, will not turn you—or, rather 

Harry—from your, or préferably his, purpose. 

As a matter of fact, I was glad, apart from Harry’s foolishness, that I had 
taken that walk with Bobby. I-don’t want to praise myself, but I believe that 
walk marked another step in Bobby’s regeneration. 

We hadn’t strolled very far when Bobby uttered the bewildering statement 
‘* Margie, I have been thinking.” So I just said that if he took it in time and 
knocked off meat, stimulants, and cigarettes, that it would. not necessarily be fatal ; 
and then I saw that he was hurt, and I felt like kicking myself, and I said so. 

“ Kicking yourself? If you want to do any kicking, what’s wrong with me ? 
I have been thinking over things since Senlis. -I have been obliged to think. Before 
Senlis, I knew I ought to think, but I managed to shelve thinking; but when I 
saw you, and you told me that I was a one-eyed, broken-kneed, gone-in-the-wind, 
low-down cad. 

“Oh, Bobby !” 

“Not fit to prop up a wall——” 

“ Bobby!” 

“ __-a regular waster—— 

“ Why, I never!” 


” 
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“an empty-headed, dishonest, dishonourable thief. Well, you didn’t say 
so in so many words, but you implied it. At all events, I just knew what I was 
then—dirt, Margie, veritable mud!” 1 

And then I knew that Bobby was rapidly coming to his 
senses and that there were hopes for him yet.. 

“And to think that any. girl could have even thought 
of caring for me!” 

“* Blanche? ” 

“ Blanche,” he repeated with a groan.. “ And I thought 
you were sympathising with me a bit, Margie—not that I 
deserve sympathy. If I got my deserts they’d come in the 
shape of a horsewhip ora bullet. I would just welcome a 
bullet ne 

* Oh, let the bullet slide,” said I. “We have got no 

use for bullets. What is the trouble, Bobby?” 

“Only that which I brought on myself through not possessing as much sense 
as a kitten. Margie, do you think that letter-to Maisie didn’t teach ? ” 

“No, I don’t,” I replied promptly. ‘“ Uncle Sam may be a bit casual at times 
with his correspondence, but you can absolutely rely upon his delivering any letter 
that you wish you had not posted,” 

“Yes, you are right; but I just thought——” 

“Not a bit of it,” I replied decisively. 

“What do you think she will do?” he asked, with a terrible sigh. 

“Well, what she did do was to pack up several bundles of letters tied with 


blue ribbon or pink ribbon or any sort of ribbon—I know Maisie—and some photo- 


graphs, a diamond and sapphire ring and a gold medal, two or three cigarettes r 


“Why, Margie, have you——” 

“Bobby! I, at least, have some claims to sanity. You forget that I have a 
large circle of girl acquaintances. Oh, yes; and then there willbe that Yale cushion 
you gave her—you had better air it before you use it ; even tears can bring about 
rheumatism #4 

** Go on, rub it in, Margie.” 

“and on the top a letter. I somehow don’t envy you when you read that letter, 
Bobby.” 

And then I knew that Bobby really did care, and I was sorry for Bobby. 

“ Margie,” he said, “ can nothing be done? Can you suggest nothing that I 
can do to make her forget. If—if she would only give me another chance! Oh, I 
know what you think—that I am as unstable as water. But I’m in dead earnest 
this time, Margie. It’s life or death this journey. I am sick of myself. You are 
a girl and ought to know what I should do to retrieve my position. Margie, what 
am I to do?” 

“‘ Be patient—that is the_first thing,” said I, “‘ and if you are really penitent 
I will accept you as a client. My fees are high, I warn you, and I shall require 
implicit obedience; but I will do my best to secure you the benefits of the First 
Offenders’ Act. And now we must go back to the others or they will imagine that 
we have—er—gone off to the Opera or something equally exciting and non-existent.” 

Now, if I could have seen Maisie and had a talk and a cry with her, I should 
have regarded this affair as a soft thing, but, in the circumstances, I admitted (to 
myself) that I was fairly bunkered. As the only way out of the difficulty appeared 
to be to sniggle out with a niblick, I looked round for that useful extractor from 
mundane difficulties, and, perhaps it is unnecessary to state, found the same in 
Aunt Jane. 
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“ Aunt Jane,” I said, in effect, “ there’s the bunker; like So-and-so’s baking 
powder, it was self-raised, but is none the less formidable. There, again, nicely 
tucked up under the bunker, is Bobby; he is a bit cut about, but I am beginning 
to think that his core is all right. Well, we have got to get Bobby into the fair-way 
again somehow, so just go ahead and heave.” ' 

“ Wouldn’t it be best to play back ?” asked Aunt Jane. “ A bunker is nothing 
like so formidable when you can ground your club.” 

“Look at the stance,” I expostulated, and Aunt Jane said “Um!” in a 
perfectly non-committal way, and then in tones of absolute decision: ‘“ Order me 
a couple of eggs a la cog when you go down.” 

And that was the position of affairs at breakfast time. 

When I arrived downstairs, I found Harry and Bobby in quite amicable con- 
versation. They had been examining maps and guides, and had come to the con 
clusion that the run to Nantes, and then on to Geneva, was most desirable. 

“‘ No end of a place, Geneva,” said Bobby. 

“** Toppin” fine lake,” added Harry. 

“ I hope to go there some day,” remarked Aunt Jane, who arrived in the middle 
of the, conversation. “ You will let us know how you get on. We—‘ Sousa’ and 
the fates being willing—will run’ to. Chambery by way of Aix,as already 
arranged.” 

I looked at Aunt Jane with amaze, but she ate’eggs a Ja cog with an impassive 
countenance, and—of course—the customary spoon. 

Breakfast over, Aunt Jane—calmly ignoring the others, 
remarked that she was off to the post-office to secure any 
letters and telegrams that might be awaiting her, and when 
I mildly asked how she could expect letters when we had not 
arranged in advance to come to Bourg, she enigmatically 
remarked, “ You never know.” 

I am beginning to wonder if I really do know Aunt 
Jane. 

We did not proceed to the Cathedral of Brou alone. 
The road to Nantes and on to Geneva seemingly on investiga- 
tion proved less attractive than our motor companions 
anticipated ; consequently it-was in company with Harry and Bobby that 
Aunt Jane and I told the time by the complicated sundial that occupies so 
extensive a site in front of the cathedral’s great entrance, and it was Bobby and 
Harry who wrestled with “ Sousa’s ” back wheel when we punctured at the entrance 
to the Albarine Valley. 

That we should have punctured, instead of one of the others, was sheer bad 
luck ; however, it gave them an opportunity of saying how fortunate it was that 
they had discovered in time that the Geneva road was not so desirable as the one 
we were following, and Aunt Jane and me a chance of making tea and cocoa by the 
vayside. 

: It was Mary who procured the necessary water for the beverage from a cottage 
at a neighbouring level-crossing. “I just said ‘ Low, missy,’” she afterwards 
explained, “and the callants ran away.” Wait till you hear Mary say ‘ Low,’ 
and -you will sympathise with the callants, It is with concentrated aggression 
that Mary uses the tongue of ancient Gaul. To reach the cottage, by the way, 
she had to pass through a field that was simply alive with grasshoppers, and these, 
she had us to know, brought back memories of a field on the road to Innerleithen, 
which, as you all are aware, is in close proximity to the town of Peebles, where the 
grasshoppers, I am given to understand, are the finest in the world, and, I gather, 
about the size of pheasants, 
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It was a hot day—a very hot day; and when the brace of Dab-chicks had 
finished blowing up the tyre and were enjoying gingerbread, raisins and cocoa, 
there was a horrid hissing sound, and the new tube indicated that it had succumbed 
to heat apoplexy. It was, consequently, a somewhat later hour than is customary 
for déjeuner, at which we eventually arrived at St. Rambert-en-Bugey, 

The Valley of the Albarine is a veritable dream of beauty, especially when it 
begins to widen out preparatory to issuing into the Valley of the Rhone. Indeed 
one could not desire a more beautiful entrance to a district 
redolent with the scenic splendours than the Savoy country 
and its vicinity affords. 

Mile after mile we ran, each turn of the road revealing 
fresh delight to the eye until, on crossing the somewhat 
attenuated Rhone by a bridge that at that season of 
the year was several sizes too large for it, we reached 
the sphere of Aix’s influence, whereupon it was with 
burning indignation that we noted that every turn of 
the road revealed a board apprising the wayfarer that 
the such and such hotel boasts so many hundred beds, 
and so on in the usual phraseology of these blots on the 
landscape. Doubtless, hotel pro- 
prietors go to considerable expense 
and trouble in advertising in this 
manner under the impression that 
it is profitable to do so; but if they 
would realise that crowds of people 
who love scenery and hate advertise- 
ments despoiling the same 
carefully abstain, frequently 
at considerable inconveni- 
ence, from giving the hos- 
telry resorting to this form 
of attracting attention their 
custom, they would speedily 
have doubts concerning the 
profits accruing therefrom. 

It it not necessary to vul- 
garise a place in order to 
popularise it. 

And so to Aix, by the 
side of the beautiful Lac 
du Bourget, by a road F ’ 
which owing to the fact : ee |“ FOUND THE NIBLICK—IN AUNT JANE.’ 
that it is covered more than 
once by the railway at level 
crossings, requires more careful driving than the average continental motorist 
gives it. A veritable-panorama of beauty is this lake-bordering highway, with 
its delightful vision of mountains reflected in the mirrored surface of the water, 
a surface that is only occasionally broken by some white-winged craft or by the 
wake of a steamer engaged on a voyage of pleasure. 

But I don’t believe, if you ask me, that Aunt Jane saw any of these beauties. 
She had received, to my astonishment, several letters and two telegrams at Bourg, 
and as we approached Aix was so busily engaged in reading the same and studying 
Baedeker that she could not have seen half that these was to see. 
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For once in a way, “ Sousa” led as we entered the town, and for once in a 
way Aunt Jane busied herself with the map which she held upside down in order 
to follow with greater ease the road to the caravanserai at which she had made up 
her mind to have tea. 

When, in due course, we pulled up at the hotel door—after several appeals, all 
strongly negatived by the Goddess in the tonneau, that we should tea at one of 
the many admirable establishments we passed en route—the agility that Aunt Jane 
displayed in getting out of the car was remarkable, and by the time the rest of 
us had put the cars out of the way and had divested ourselves of our dust cloaks 
she had seemingly secured the services of half the establishment to attend to her 
behests. We entered the swing-doors just as an atten- 
dant waiter murmured “ This way, Madam,” and with 
a muttered “ Follow through with the niblick, Margie,” 
Aunt Jane led the procession down a passage, a door 
was thrown up, there was a chorus of greeting, and I 
found myself hugging and being hugged by Maisie 
Baker just as we used to hug before, and then—I 
had a cold shiver down my spine—and I thought of 
Bobby, who was on my heels, and who, like myself 
thought that Maisie was on the other side of the At- 
lantic, and was thankful that his line of precipitate 
retreat was blocked by the misogynistical Harry, who f 
little imagined that he was a passive assister in a © 
real live romance. 

Naturally, I thought that Maisie would faint, or, 
rather, swoon—for, poor dear, she always was rather Early Victorian in her methods 
—when she saw Bobby, and I had my arm round her in a moment; but, as a 
matter of fact, she didn’t go quite as pale as Bobby. 

;¢ And then she went straight up to Bobby, and held out her hand, looked him 
bravely in the face, and in low, sweet tones said, “ How are you, Bobby? It is 
jolly to see old friends again when you are right away from home. Aunt Jane— 
everyone calls Aunt Jane ‘Aunt Jane,’ she is so ‘Aunt Janified ’—told us that 
you were motoring with them, so we hoped that we should see you at Aix, and 
when her telegram came from Bourg we were pleased to think that we should meet 
some old friends from home so soon.” 

Then old Mr. Baker, who thought fit to kiss me just because we were four 
thousand miles from New York, came up and shook hands with Bobby instead of 
screwing his neck, and when Harry had been introduced, and everyone was talking 
sixteen to the dozen, Maisie and I went into the garden and I “ followed through ” 
with a mighty effort. 

My, how I did talk! Gracious, how I did plead! There’s no doubt that I 
earned every cent. of my prospective fee (which took the shape of my. dear old 
car’s name, so: “sOUSa,” cut in brass and fixed to his radiator); but it didn’t 
seem to have much effect until I pointed out that she and Bobby were just standing 
at the cross-foads ; that the road she was bent on pursuing led through a lonely 
life with everlasting “ Relantirs” recalling what might have been, and that the road 
she was sending himi on was full of pits and ruts and all sorts of police traps and 
level-crossings that would inevitably end in asmash-up. And then, when I thought 
I saw ju +t a wee signal of relenting, I simply ran riot with all the most awful catas- 
trophes that might happen to the derelict car speeding down hill with its brakes 
all wrong and the compression out of order, and with its steering wheel unshipped, 
and thenI said, “ Maisie, won’t you give him another chance? ” And she said, 


~~ 
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“Tt’s not me; it’s he; suppose he grew tired of me again when it was too late! 
I’m not pretty like you.” Of course, that was all rubbish—at least, she isn’t ; but 
who cares about looks from the matrimonial paint of view? And then I said that 
Bobby thought she was much prettier !—and so he ought to do if Love is biind !— 
and that he had talked of nothing but her, and that he was pining away and that 
Blanche Wheeler was over here, but Bobby wouldn’t look at her, because he always 
had a vision of Maisie before his eyes. (I hoped that I did not exceed my instructions 
but it was no time for half-measures.) And then I said that Bobby had talked of 
going to hunt bears out West, and did she know what sort of a shot he was; and 
when she said she did, I asked her straight out if she dared to send him away to 
commit suicide in that manner, 

Then she asked me if I really and honestly thought that he cared, and I just 
held out my arms and—we—fairly—HOWLED! 

And if the score at that point wasn’t “ all square and one to play,” I was ready 
to run “ Sousa” backwards up Mount Revard. 

Then when our noses had regained their usual hue and we had dabbed our 
eyes with warm water, we returned to the Bakers’ private sitting-room. I thought 
I observed a look of relief pass over Aunt Jane’s face when we appeared, and she 
afterwards confessed it was just spade work keeping the ball rolling as Bobby was 
conversationally paralysed, and Harry, who was, of course, surrounded by strangers 
and absolutely unconscious of the comedy being played about him, indifferent. 

Of course, when we appeared, Maisie could not possibly talk to Bobby, and 
I naturally had to listen to Mr. Baker’s views upon the campaign against the trusts ; 
and as Harry and Mrs. Baker were engaged upon an exciting argument respecting 
American and Continental methods of bringing up children, Bobby was left looking 
as miserable as ten thousand wild cats. I love the Bakers, and especially Maisie, 
who has the most piquant of expressions when her eyes are half-closed-up with 
weeping; but I just thanked Providence with a most heartfelt thank when Aunt 
Jane said she thought we must be going. 

Then Mr. Baker kissed me again—I suppose because New York was still four 
thousand miles away, and Mrs. Baker kissed me, and then Maisie and I hugged, 
and Maisie began to sniff in a suspicious manner ; and as it might have spoiled every- 
thing if he had seen Maisie sniffing, I went up to Bobby who was looking almost 
green with agitation, and with my most engaging “ alone-I-did-it ” smile, said : 
“ Well, good-bye, Bobby. I suppose the best of motor companions must part 
sometime. We have had a jolly time. Give my best lovetoyour mother. Sorry 
you cannot possibly come on with us.” 

And Bobby, who looked rather wild, as well he might, as he was scheduled to 
accompany us to Chambery or further, just gaped, while Maisie opened her eyes 
as wide as their swollen state permitted, and Harry got as far as “ But look here—” 
when Aunt Jane, with a sort of skeered look, came along, and said: “ I shall only 
say au revoir, Bobby. You must join us on another expedition some day. I wish 
you all good luck on your return journey ”—a remark that made Bobby go some- 
what red. 

Then we packed ourselves in our respective cars, the Darracq alone excepted ; 
and after he had given my hand a grip that left it almost incapable of grasping 
the steering-wheel, Bobby threw sufficient energy into the starting-handle to set 
a “ Lusitania” going, and we were off ; my last impression of the party on the 
steps being that three individuals were waving handkerchiefs, and one, Maisie, 
was beating a rapid retreat indoors. 

“ Aunt Jane,” said I, sternly, atter we had safely negotiated the hotel gates, 
“am I to understand that this niblick work was the result”of the long arm of 
coincidence excelling itself in its drive?” 
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And Aunt Jane replied, “‘ Margie, if you put it to me that way there are re- 
servations. It was played from the ladies’ tee.” 

“As a matter of fact,” she continued, “on the afternoon you left England 
without me—silly girl !—Mrs. Baker called at No. 12, and, of course, poured forth 
the whole tale. How they had come across to Europe for a real change because 
Maisie had been fretting, and how worried they were about her, andfof cowse 
a few home truths about Bobbie which need not be recalled. Well, of course, I 
gave her tea and comforted her with‘all the platitudes I had at hand, and then 
we talked travel talk'and I advised her to take Maisie to Aix, knowing that they 
could find plenty to do there without the aggressively feverish round of pleasure 
that renders some of the continental seaside places so wearing when you are not 
the thing. Then, of course; I thought that, so far as that unhappy affair was con- 
cerned, I had had my say, but when last Friday evening I received your wire and 
found that you were in touch with Bobby—well, I just dropped a line to Annie 
Baker, told her to get to Aix straight away, and not to tell Maisie that there was 
anything in the wind until she heard something definite. When, of course, you 
turned up at Dijon by yourself, ‘Fond Hopes Unlimited’ slumped heavily, but 
when the following morning Bobby arrived on the scene before we left they went 
up to a small premium.” 

* Aunt. Jane,” I queried, “ are you often addicted to headaches ? ” 

“Very rarely, Margie—except when I am being hurried,” replied the other 
Mrs. Baddeley. 

I don’t believe that I do know Aunt Jane. 


XI.—CHAMBERY—NOYER. 

*1T is only eight miles from Aix to Chambery, and if it were 
‘1 not for the fact that there is a hill out of the latter town 
I should be prepared to say that some of the cars that ran 
past us on the down-hill grade towards Aix were succeeding 
in their quest of accomplishing the journey in as many 
minutes as there are miles. It is a fine road, and it passes 
through fine scenery and only the scorching motorist is 
vile. Why motorists in the vicinity of Aix, a place simply 
surrounded with a series of ideal landscapes, should set 
themselves to cover the ground at about twice the pace that one finds them travelling 
at in other parts of France, is difficult to explain, unless it is-due to the rivalry 
f the professional chauffeurs of the wealthy visitors who throng that favoured 
watering-place. A police trap on the run down into Aix from Chambery, in con- 
junction with a legal limit, would go far to paying off the National Debt of France. 

My memories of Chambery are delightful, notwithstanding the appalling heat 
that made crossing the road a trial and tribulation, and every venture forth from 
the grateful shade the subject of a conference. It was undoubtedly the heat that 
caused us to omit from our promenade, the following day, a pilgrimage to Les Char- 
mettes, a show place that brought to mind Rousseau’s last resting-place at Ermenon- 
ville, through which I had passed when en route from Senlis to Provins only a few 
days before, though it appeared as if ages had elapsed in the meanwhile. We 
strolled among the arcades, however, bought the sweets made to resemble the 
‘“ pebbles from Lac Bourget” they are called after, and gourds such as the peasants 
use to carry their dinner, and visited the Chateau and divers statues, and failed to 


find the entrance to the Cathedral. 3 
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Other things were also done, such as Aunt Jane’s after-lunch siesta and the 

tuning-up of “ Sousa” to concert pitch preparatory to running in the cool of the 
evening to Annecy. 

Undoubtedly it was the heat that was to blame. If it had not been the heat 
we should not have waited for the cool of the 
evening, and we should have reached Annecy 
in nice time, whereas — but let the incidents 
be told in proper sequence. 

There are two ways’ from Chambery to 
Annecy, one, the longer, round by Aix, and the 
other and shorter route by way of Noyer and 
Les Chaux. Now we had looked at the map, 
and the map had kindly indicated the route 
without suggesting any particular difficulties, 
while our guide, philosopher and friend, Taride, 
though he airily hinted at one or two fairly 
severe gradients, failed to notify the fact that “ Sousas” passing this way have 
their tempers and brakes sorely tried, and so, for the sake of novelty, we decided 
to follow the route that was new to us. Hence these tears. 

On leaving the town, a somewhat complicated proceeding, we met a large and 
very cheerful funeral party, whose bearing clearly indicated that its members were 
returning after a most enjoyable outing. From these gentry we asked the rotite 
and were duly informed that we were on the proper road, and that all we had to do 
was to go straight ahead and “ mount.” The fact that the amiable idiots in the 
motors entertained the idea of reaching Annecy by the route selected appeared, 
somewhat ominously, to assist in promoting hilarity among the—in the circum- 
stances—indecently joyous peasants. However, a “ Sousa” dies or strains a shaft 
but neyer surrenders, and we forthwith proceeded to mount, passing en route half-a- 
dozen houses in each of which Aunt Jane recognised a “ Les Charmettes,” and 
congratulated the party generally upon having seen the same without the least 
additional exertion, Leaving the tree zone behind us, we next reached the region 
of small holdings, and still we mounted. A small, picturesque, but somewhat 
untidy, village was next passed, and our progression as before was in an upward 
direction. Far below us lay Chambery and the frolic- 
some funeral party. A turn to the left followed, and 
we ran, the gradient still soaring heavenwards, towards 
a delightful gorge spanned by a picture post-card 
bridge; upon the left were great cliffs that soared 
heavenwards, and on the right a really superb precipice, 
of which, thanks to the fact that there was no parapet, 
we got a magnificent view—except Aunt Jane, who 
refused to look death in the face, and hermetically 
closed her eyes. , 

And still we mounted. Undoubtedly the truth 
was in those happy peasants. 

A hair-pin turn then ensued, and once more we gazed 
upon the roofs of a dozen or so “ Les Charmettes,” while 
Chambery looked appreciably smaller in the receding 
valley, and I wondered in the intervals of negotiating admirably engineered zig-zags 
how much further we should have to proceed ere the region of perpetual snow was 
reached. 

On—on we went, the remorseless gradient still against us, and the atmosphere 
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undoubtedly grew more rarified; or was it that the difference in the temperature 
was beginning to make itself felt? The mountains on every side were now bathed 
in a glarious ruddy sunlight, and still we mounted, and as we rose in the world 
our hearts commenced to sink, for sunset was undoubtedly at hand, and Chambery 
was still in sight, though becoming more and more indistinct as the orb of day 
descended below the level of the surrounding hills. And we mounted. 

Two or three chalets were then encountered, and a boiling “ Sousa” received 
a long, refreshing draught of cold water, the same being pumped by a courteous 
native who wished to-refuse the small pour-boire pressed upon him. His revered 
parent, sitting by the wayside, enjoying the rapidly cooling and darkening evening 
remarked in patois that we should never reach Annecy that evening, a view from 
which his son, who obviously did not wish to damp our spirits as well as the water 
jacket, promptly dissented. We wished them bon-jour, and—mounted. 


‘My, HOW I DID TALK.” 


As the evening rapidly closed in, we continued to make slow and measured 
progress against the gradient, passing a chalet here and there from which proceeded 
unfriendly dogs who, pleased to meet a car with which they could keep up, ran 
industriously and noisily alongside of us. (Dogs that bark unnecessarily at anxious 
motorists who are in the act of qualifying for the Alpine Club should certainly be 
fitted with silencers by law.) And so we advanced, not with the rapidity of night, 
but slowly and surely, until the Col de Planpalais was reached, at a height consider- 
ably above that of any eminence in England. We started from Chambery at 800 
feet. : 

On attaining the height of “ Sousa’s ” ambition, the run down almost at once 
began, and we promptly discovered, at the very first of the hair-pin turns encountered, 
that the brakes were not gripping as they should, whereupon a council of war was 
held and it was straightway and unanimously resolved that.to attempt to run in 
the dark on an unknown road with brakes upon which but little reliance could be 
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placed would be a proceeding calculated to provide the jovial funeral party we had 
passed en route with an opportunity of enjoying themselves to their fill, that would 
run the risk of providing a sort of anti-climax, following the previous gathering, 
as it promised to do, with so short an interval between. 


Slowly and carefully in the rapidly darken- 
ing twilight we proceeded on the downward 
grade until a village was reached and a cabaret 
encountered, on reaching which Harry was 
detailed to find out whether we could be put 
up for the night, and a few minutes later 
“* Sousa ” was running up an incline by the side 
of the house, negotiating an awkward turn to 
the left, and by the light of a lantern was being 
pushed by willing hands into a roomy barn at 
the back of the house. 

“It is not the first time that we have hada 
motor in the barn,” remarked the youthful 
proprietor with pride, and we heaved a sigh of 
relief when we thought that, though defeated in 

our object of reaching Annecy, our “ Sousa ” 
e was not disgraced. 

We also had the very considerable satisfaction of knowing that we had pro- 
vided free entertainment for the entire village of Noyer, that honoured us with their 
presence when “ Sousa” was garaged for the night. 

M. Lengros (I presume your name is Lengros, as that is the title of your café 
restaurant), you did not ask us to give a testimonial when, about 8 a.m. on Wednes- 
day, August 14th, 1907, we left your hospitable establishment, but you shall have 
it. We descended upon you most literally from the clouds at an untimely hour, 
and you showed yourself from the moment we confronted you a host in a thousand. 
With your own sturdy shoulder you helped to push “ Sousa ” to a place of safety, 
and’ when askedif you could give us something—anything—to eat, you not only 
answered in the affirmative, but set your whole establishment to prepare us a dinner 
of at least six courses, most excellent withal. You may be surprised to learn that 
we know so much of your domestic arrangements ; but, as a matter of fact, when you 
were somewhere in the back premises slaying the fatted chicken, we asked if we 
might wash our hands, and were promptly conducted to the kitchen, where the 
culinary operations were in progress, and were each of us provided with a bowl 
and water for the purpose. Mine, if I remember rightly, was a wooden bowl, but I 
believe Harry washed in a fish-kettle on half-pay; but I will not be certain on this 
point. We recognised, however, that we were being treated as members of the 
family, and were duly grateful. 

Then the rooms, spotlessly clean, were provided, we gathered (though not from 
you or yours),at some inconvenience to yourselves, and then when we wanted break- 
fast next morning at some unearthly hour, not only was it promised, but the pro- 
mise was duly and most willingly performed. I shall not forget that little breakfast 
on your little balcony ; the bowls of coffee and milk so fresh that it was naturally 
warm, and the bracing mountain air and lovely scenery with which you are sur- 
rounded. M. Lengros, if you want my opinion—well, it was glorious ! 
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ETHUSELAH sat in his 
study lost in thought ; 
to-morrow was _ his 
gooth birthday, and 
he was thinking out 
a little after-dinner 
speech, beginning — 

- a fi “JT had no idea I 
should be expected to say anything.” It 
was customary, every time he completed 
{ a century, to have a family gathering, 
cae though on this occasion no particular fuss 

y was to be made, it being generally under- 

stood among the relatives that there was to be 
something extra special in the way of celebra- 
tions when he completed his 1,000 years, and 
became a millenarian. The patriarch sighed ; 
to-morrow there would be the same old, futile 
wrangle at the table as to whether he had begun 
his tenth century, or whether he could not be said 
to have done so until he was gor. There would 
probably also be a notice of him in the Observer, 
headed, “ goo, Nort Our!” and illustrated with 
a block, made some six centuries before, which 
had passed as his portrait ever since. There had been a time when 
these things had afforded him amusement, now he felt that, they bored 
him; the real fact was that, for perhaps the first time in his life, he 
began to realise that he was getting old. 

“« . .. no idea that I should be expected to say anything,” he 
murmured, then paused, knitting his brows, “ I know that I’ve begun 
with those samé words fifty times at least,” he continued, “ but how 
can a man be expected to reply to the toast of his health on his birthday 
as often as I have done without repeating himself?” Stop a moment, 
what was that new joke he heard ‘the other day, and which might be 
worked in somehow? It was a riddle which Noah had asked him, “ What 
was better than presence of mind in an accident ?—Absence of body.’ 
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Noah had inferred that it was original; but he, Methuselah, felt sure 
he had seen it in the Observer's Children’s Column, conducted by Aunt 
Zillah ; if he could get hold of a file of the paper for the year B.c.2877 
he believed he could put his finger on it. No, it would hardly do to use 
that. He leant back in his chair, and, for a time, allowed his thoughts 
to drift back into the past. He found that he could recall things which 
had happened in life’s opening centuries with far greater clearness than 
he could remember events that had happened as recently as two or three 
hundred years ago. A smile played across his face as he thought of the 
day when, himself a mere boy of 187, his son Lamech had been born. 
How absurdly proud he had been of the baby, as also of little grandson 
Noah, who had arrived some hundred and eighty years later. At that 
time he himself had been only 369, and folks had laughed at the idea 
of such a young fellow being a grandfather. Five hundred years had 
slipped away since then, and yet—and yet it might have happened 
yesterday. 

In the drawing-room of their comfortable villa residence Mr. and 
Mrs. Noah sat discussing the vexed problem as to what they should 
give grandfather for a birthday present. Their faces wore an anxious 
and worried look, for in half an hour the shops would be shut, and as 
yet they had decided nothing. It was a question which every year 
became increasingly difficult to answer; and though Noah was seldom 
at a Joss for an idea, on this occasion he was obliged to own himself 
“ fairly stumped.” Yet he was a man capable of considerable originality 
of thought, as was proved by the fact that he had named his house “ The 
Laurels.” 

“A dressing gown!” suggested Mrs. Noah suddenly. 

‘My dear girl,” answered her husband, “to my knowledge, within 
the last hundred years he’s had thirty-five. At one time everybody 
took to giving him dressing-gowns.” 

* A silver-mounted umbrella ? ” 

“ He’s got rooms full of umbrellas.” 

“What about a reading-lamp ? ” 

“Pish! I’ve been to dine with him on more than five hundred 
of his birthdays, and I think that I may safely say that I don’t remember 
one on which someone didn’t give him a reading-lamp.” 

“The great-grandchildren’s hair in a locket ?”’ 

** He’s had that so often that I hear he’s taken the hair out of the 
lockets, and stuffed a mattress with it.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do, I suppose, to give him our portraits; you and I 
in the centre, and Shem, Ham and Japhet round ; all in the same frame. 
It’s true we’ve done it before.” 

* Done it before! ” echoed Noah, with a mirthless laugh. “I 
should just think we have. Why, all his walls are literally papered 
with family groups given him on his birthday. -He’s begun to hang 
them in the cellar,” 

“I do think,” said Mrs. Noah, plaintively, “ that after a person is, 
say 700, they ought to stop having birthdays, or at all events having 
presents.” 
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“ We began giving presents, and we shall have to continue,” answered 
her husband, gloomily. “Though what we shall do in another two 
hundred years’ time, if he lives as long, I don’t know.” 

“‘ Noah, dear,” said Mrs. Noah, more cheerfully, after a short pause, 
“Do you know that your grandfather seems to me to have aged con- 
siderably during the last century. I sometimes fear that he. is failing 
a little ?” 

Noah shrugged his shoulders, and began in a hopeless manner turning 
over the pages of an illustrated stores catalogue, as if he believed that 
there was still some remote possibility of lighting on something which 
Methuselah had not had given him for a birthday present. 





‘* FELL IN LOVE 
WITH A GIRL 


<“WoerTRiDGeE - OF SEVENTEEN,” 


“‘ He’s immensely rich, isn’t he ?” 

“Rich! I should just say he was. Everybody knows how only 
the other day he discovered that, at the time of his birth, his uncle 
put a shilling in the post office savings bank for him, and it has remained 
there ever since, accumulating interest.” ; 

_ “Tt’s to be hoped——” began Mrs. Noah. She did not finish her 
sentence, but her husband guessed what was in her mind, and grunted. 

Only a short time before Methuselah had caused his descendants 
considerable ‘uneasiness when, about the time of his 879th birthday, 
he had fallen hopelessly in love with a girl of seventeen. It was with 
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some difficulty that he could be brought to believe that disparity in 
age made the match undesirable. 

“ Look here,” cried Noah, springing to his feet, and glancing at 
the clock. ‘We must get him something. Now what shall it be?” 

“* Could we say that we’ve ordered something, but it hasn’t come ? ” 

“* No, we did that once before ; only about a hundred and fifty years 
ago. He’d be sure to remember, and think that we’d forgotten his 
birthday, or hadn’t troubled to get him a present. Quick, the shops 
will be shut in ten minutes, and I must get it to-night to be sent round 
to his house the first thing in the morning.” 

There was a silence ; then, at the eleventh hour as it were, woman’s 
wit triumphed. 

“T know! I’ve got it!” exclaimed Mrs. Noah, throwing down 
her fancy work, and springing to her feet. 

“What ?” almost shrieked her husband. 


“Why, of course, we'll get him a——~” 
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CANADIAN 
ALPINE CLUB 


ITS AIMS AND ITS IDEALS 


s 


HE opening up of the Canadian Rockies had a 

noticeably broadening effect on the then typical 

Canadian outlook. It emphasised, that is, the 

fact that Canada consisted not alone of the older 

provinces clustered between the Great Lakes and 

the Atlantic Ocean, or, on the other hand, only of 

far-off British Columbia, whose possibilities were 

just dimly beginning to be- realised, but was a 

mighty dominion stretching from sea to sea, peopled by those of the 

same nationality, and in a thousand sections always a part of a gigantic 

whole. In this welding and uplifting process a curious event came to 

light—a fact new to the bulk of Canadians, and.certainly to the rest of 
the world : Canada discovered that she had mountains. 

Till now the inhabitants of Montreal, Toronto, or Winnipeg, when 
it fell about that they desired to climb mountains, had followed the 
beaten track, taken the next steamer to Europe, and in Europe’s play- 
ground, Switzerland, had scaled all the famous heights associated with 
Whymper, Tyndall, Leslie Stephen, and Ruskin. Not a man or woman 
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of them dreamt that at home they had 

ranges beside which Mont Blanc or the 

Jungfrau were as sand castles. But 

there came a time when Whymper him- 

self, the conqueror of the Micwoharn and 

the doyen of mountaineers, stood in the 

Canadian Rockies and enunciated the 

surprising (to most of his hearers) dictum 

that here were mountains and valleys, 

glaciers and crags, equalling fifty or sixty 

Switzerlands rolledinto one. This, coming 

ex cathedra, greatly accelerated the grow- 

ing desire amongst Canadians to become 

acquainted with the resources which their 

own wonderful land offered in the way 

of mountain recreation ; and the exodus 

eastward became suddenly an exodus 

westward. Every year the number of the 

E or visitors to the Canadian Rockies increased, 

op a 2 and the fame of the new, unexploited 

region was on everyone’s tongue in the uttermost parts of the earth. 

The inevitable club arose out of this mass of unorganised apprecia- 

tion. Someone has said that if all the world were destroyed, and only 

six Englishmen left alive, the latter would immediately meet in the ruins, 

form a club, and proceed to blackball one of their number; but the 

Canadian Alpine Club, as it has been called since its formation in 1906, 

is no mere dining club. It exists for a serious object—the scientific, 
artistic, and topographical study of the 
Rocky Mountains of Canada; and, 
indeed (unless the substantial clubhouse 
which it is building at Winnipeg has 
been finished by this time), it meets 
only once a year. This yearly occasion 
is the annual camp and official climb, 
organised for the summer of each year. 
Having applied for membership and been 
accepted, one may find oneself brought 
to the venue of the camp by the excellent 
service of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
This summer the camp is being held at 
Lake O’Hara, located in an open glade 
close by this beautiful sheet of water at 
an altitude of 6,664 feet above sea-level. 
The many giants of the surrounding 
Main Range, including Mounts Victoria, 
Huber, Lefroy, Hungabee, Deltaform, 

Biddle, Odaray, and Stephen, afford DIFFICULTIES BEGINNING. 
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opportunities where all 
can test their skill and 
endurance. The ad- 
jacent country contains 
numerous charming 
features of topographi- 
cal interest to delight 
the eye and seize the 
imagination. From the 
summit of Mount Schaf- 
fer may be seen the 
spectacle of Lake 
O’Hara. Across the 
Opabin Pass stands the 
Eagle’s  Eyrie, which 
derives its name from a 
striking rock figure resembling. an eagle perched upon the crest of the 
monolith. It stands alone in the centre of Prospector’s Valley, isolated 
by the action of a glacier that has now retreated to a mile distant. 
The chief feature of the club’s programme is the special two days’ 
expedition through some of the wildest and grandest alpine scenery in 
Alberta, starting from Lake O’Hara, the headquarters of the camp, 
and crossing the Abbot, Mitre, Wastach, and Opabin Passes. Members 
of the expedition may rest assured that they have found full scope for 
the most strenuous alpine work, the successful accomplishment of which 
will fully entitle them to recognition as experienced mountaineers. 
Arrived in camp, the new-comer is directed to the president’s tent, 
the register is signed, and quarters in a certain tent are allotted. The 
general feeling of bonhomie that pervades these camps has done much 
to make them popular, and immediately on his or her arrival the new 
member is at once enjoined to make himself or herself thoroughly at 
home. Membership of the club points the way to a holiday that is full 
of delightful pastimes, 
genial companionship, 
and accommodation, 
which is the more enjoy- 
able for being al fresco. 
The club’s sitting-room, 
as it may be called, is 
situated in front of the 
two tents occupied by 
the president and the 
secretary; it consists of 
an octagonal enclosure 
of logs, in the centre of 
which is nightly built a 
huge camp fire. Every- 
body assembles to enjoy 
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its warmth and cheery crackling, and the 
singing and chatter of the assembled’ 
group are the only sounds that break 
the silence of the forest. The camp, quite 
deserted all day long, is the busiest 
place at night. 

On the trips the guide leads the way 
through wooded slopes and up the 
slanting base of a mountain, making stops 
here and there in order that the party 
may enjoy the marvellous panorama that 
unfolds itself to its wondering eyes. 
Soon the steeper faces of rock are reached, 
and the party is roped. Cautiously the 
guide proceeds, making a way for those 
who follow, until finally the summit is 
reached. The party, after a rest, takes a 
new route for the descent, chosen on 
account of its enormous snow slopes. 

The Canadian Alpine Club traces its 
first impulse back through twenty-four 
years, so far as the day when Sir Sandford Fleming, his son, 
and Principal Grant, of Queen’s University, with their party and pack 
train, came out of the difficult forest trail and camped on the meadow 
at Rogers’ pass. Inspired by the mountain prospect, they resolved 
themselves into an Alpine Club, and drank to the club’s success from 
the stream at their feet. The summer camps in the Canadian Rockies 
and Selkirk range have been very successful under the direction of Mr. 
A. O. Wheeler, F.R.G.S., President of the club, and both the active and 
graduating membership have recently been greatly augmented. This 
summer a special party have left England to: join the meet at Lake 
O’Hara; in addition, many of the scientists who are attending the 
meeting of the British Association at Winnipeg are included in the 
camp. 
The club is very fortunate in having Sir Sandford Fleming for its 
patron, for few of those who have helped to shape the destinies of Canada 
have made the apparently unattainable come near, and then come true 
as he. “ Sic itur ad astra,” is the club’s motto; the spiritual meaning of 
the phrase seems almost to have been obscured by its physical significance. 
But no one who has seen a night of stars shine faintly in mountain 
scenery can doubt that there is an influence in these heights which lights 
up the hearts of all who visit them. S. 
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“ A TIDE IN THE AFFAIRS OF MAN ” 


By Rosert Barr 





: ONCARNEAU is in many respects a most 


interesting spot. The old town is situated 
on a rock in the middle of the harbour, 
and no new building has been erected therein 
for some hundreds of years, so far as [am 
able to judge. It is completely surrounded 
by a massive, fourteenth-century wall, with 
here and there circular watch towers of 
amazing strength; indeed, the Ville Close, 
as they call it, might be taken for a 
miniature model of St. Malo, which walled 
town occupies a position on the English 
Channel similar to the situation Concarneau 
adorns on the Bay of Biscay. Viewed 
from without, the Ville Close is the more 
picturesque of the two, fo: the blue, lapping tide surrounds it com- 
pletely, while, after all, St. Malo is on the mainland. Three medieval 
water-gates pierce the strong granite wall, and the outlook from the 
comparatively dark town, as viewed by a person peering under one 
of the Norman arches out into the clear air, brilliant with 
sunshine sparkling on the dappled blue water dotted with the 
whitest of sails,as small boats beat across the harbour nodding to the 
breeze ; the northern wooded. hills forming an emerald frame to the 
picture—well, as the advertisements say, it must be seen to be 
appreciated. 

This old-time town is connected with the world by a fortified draw- 
bridge. It is inhabited solely by fishermen, and the medieval life 
within those walls is so excessively medieval that no tourist ever thinks 
of staying there. Indeed, the Ville Close of Concarneau contains no 
excellent little courtyarded hotel, similar to that ancient hostelry, - 
whose name I forget, that offers hospitality to passers-by in the walled 
Haute-Ville of our neighbourly and familiar Boulogne, whose walls, 
a century older than those of Concarneau, are likewise pierced by three 
arched gates. 

The large, open, broad-streeted, modern Concarneau surrounding 
the harbour which contains this ancient fortress, possesses taverns of 
the best, to whose excellence I willingly pay tribute. At this season 
of the year these hotels are crowded by artists, mostly from Paris. 


The Captain. 
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There are a sprinkling of British painters also, but they seem to prefer 
the inland village of Pont-Aven, nine or ten miles away, where Torrance 
Stephenson, who has drawn many a picture for Tue Iper, holds a 
summer school of painting. 

Literary men are not refused hospitality in this district unless 
they put on too much side, or flaunt before the comparative frugality 
of the painters the wealth which literary men invariably possess. 
If one wishes to read of the life of Concarneau, there is no better book 
than “ Gwenn,” which was written by Blanche Willis Howard ; written 
in Concarneau, and about Concarneau, while “ The Face of Clay,” by 
Horace Annesley Vachell, does for Pont-Aven what Miss Howard’s 
story did for Concarneau. Oddly enough, the theme of the two books 
is strikingly similar—the disaster which occurs to the beautiful, but 
simple-minded peasant girl of Brittany through the artistic attentions, 
in each case innocently bestowed, of a fascinating painter from Paris. 

Talking of wealth, and the flaunting of it, I have on occasion found 
the painters unexpectedly lenient in their judgment about this sort 
of thing. Of course, personally I get along very well with the artists, 
for I always conceal my riches, and moon about the place in my oldest 
clothes as if I did not possess more than ten thousand a year. 

While I was in Concarneau, there nosed her way into the harbour 
a great white beautiful steam yacht, almost as big as an ocean liner. 
The advent of this steamer created a sensation, and some indignation 
in official circles, for she had wandered in without taking on a pilot, 
and the coast round about is dangerous, while the channels are intricate. 
It seemed amazing that the owner, who was on board, would risk so 
costly a vessel merely to save a pilot’s fee. However, the officers of 
the port determined to teach him a lesson. There is a fine for this sort 
of thing, because even if a man is willing to pile up his own ship on the rocks, 
he must not obstruct the outgoing and the incoming of the sardine boats. 
So the harbour-master solemnly waited upon the owner of the yacht, 
who, when he understood what the trouble was; replied breezily : 

“My Captain is a licensed pilot for all the ports of southern 
Brittany, therefore no fine is due to you. However, I don’t wish to 
infringe trade-union rules. I thoroughly appreciate the objections of 
local pilots to the incoming of outside talent. What is the fee charged 
by one of your pilots for bringing into harbour a boat the size of mine ?” 

The harbour-master mentioned the amount, after being informed 
of the yacht’s tonnage. 

“How many pilots are there in Concarneau?”’ 

The number was stated, whereupon the owner of the yacht 
counted out in good red gold enough money to pay each pilot his fee, 
with a surplus that was to be used in whatever manner the harbour- 
master pleased. 

We artistic people thought all this rather ostentatious, and 
made sarcastic comments about the ever-increasing politeness of the 
natives to this millionaire. He caused to be landed from the white 
yacht one of the largest automobiles ever seen in that country, and for 
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several days his party roamed 
round southern Brittany in the 
most expensive automobile that 
money could buy, while the 
graceful yacht, like a great swan, 
lay placidly in the harbour 
awaiting his return. 

He made no effort to become 
acquainted with any of us, 
despite the fact that we were 
all people of talent, and some 
of genius. His munificence put The “ Bateau-a-vapeur.” 
our meagre cheque-books out of 
drawing, as we say in the Rue 
de Bac. We uttered disparaging remarks about the wealthy over our 
coffee after dinner. 

“ Any fool can make money,” alleged Harry de Smith, who must 
have been a wise man if that remark were true. 

“ And certainly any fool can spend it,” said our oldest painter 
bitterly. 

One afternoon the yacht began taking supplies aboard in the most 
lavish and provocative manner, “The man must have kept an army of 
servitors, if so much provender was to be consumed. Our [andlord 
announced with a tremor in his voice, and tears in his eyes, that the 
great individual was to depart to-morrow afternoon. 

“‘ What difference ? ” we asked, unmoved, but it made a difference 
to Concarneau, because everybody was at least slightly richer since the 
yacht arrived. 

The massive silent automobile came in just before dinner time, 
and instead of being put in the garage, was swung once more upon 
the yacht, which with great difficulty that day had managed to turn 
round at high tide (Concarneau harbour is not intended for large craft), 
and now her prow was pointing towards the Bay of Biscay. The 
mariner and his party must have enjoyed high jinks every night, for 
the yacht glittered with lights, and the sound of music and laughter 
came across the water. 

The artist who supplied cartoons to Le Rire said with scorn that 
the millionaire yachtsman reminded him of Nebuchadnezzar, but the 
painter who produced pictures of saints, with placid-faced Brittany 
girls as models, declared the other was thinking of Belshazzar, who 
held a feast, and not Nebuchadnezzar, who confined himself to a strictly 
vegetarian diet, and after this correction there was silence in our coterie, 
for most of us found ourselves on unfamiliar ground. 

Next morning the millionaire came ashore, and engaged the 
raggedest ruffian who loafed round the Quai, on the assurance that 
this vagabond knew where all the studios were. He led the great man 
to one after another. It seemed that Belshazzar wanted pictures of 
the locality, and by a curious coincidence that was exactly the kind 
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of painting each one of the artists had been executing; that’s what he 
was here for. 

The millionaire apologised, saying that everyone in his party 
possessed a Kodak and used it, but he, never being able to understand 
photography, always purchased oil paintings or water colours where he 
could get them, and so before mid-day every finished picture of 
Concarneau or the neighbourhood was carted over to the yacht. The 
stranger did not bargain at all, but paid cash down on the nail, giving 
exactly what each painter thought his pictures were worth. 

During the afternoon the white yacht faded away into the distant 
horizon. That night at dinner the oldest painter, who by general 
consent occupied the head of our table, cleared his throat, and said 
solemnly :— 

“ Tt is all very well to speak scoffingly of wealth, but in my opinion 
a man who knows how to use great_riches with discretion and taste, 
is like a grateful spring in an otherwise arid desert, whose cool, gentle, 
crystal current fructifies a parched land, calling down blessings z 

At this point the further observations of this serious thinker were 
drowned in shouts of “ Hear, hear!” and the clapping of hands. The 
table-de-héters—or de-hooters, as they became in their applause—were 
unanimous in their praise of the departed plutocrat. For the first 
time in his life Harry de Smith had sold a picture—an oil sketch, the 
white yacht in Concarneau Harbour. The finicky painter of old churches 
said the yacht was not an artistic subject, and then we all heard Harry 
laud her. 
™. But it was not of the white yacht or its owner, or its painter, that 
I intended to write upon this occasion; rather of amore commercial 
craft, whose picture [ give in these pages; the little screw steamer 
which runs from Concarneau to Beg-Meil. If the serious-minded man 
desires to look up the statistics of Concarneau so far as its marine is 
concerned, he will learn that the port shelters some hundreds of sardine 
boats, and perhaps a dozen tunny fishing schooners, and one bateau a 
vapeur. It is of this bateau a vapeur I now sing. 

I regret that I have forgotten its title. I know the Captain 
personally, but his name also 
has slipped my memory ; never- 
A fishing theless, the little steamer runs 
boat of with somewhat uncertain regu- 
Concarneau. larity across the Bay de la Forest 
to a so-called artists’ paradise 
named Beg-Meil, situated on a 
wooded promontory that juts out 
into the Bay. of Biscay O. 

The artists’ community con- 
demned for a time to sojourn in 
Beg Meil boast about it a good 
deal. It is five or six miles 
across the Bay de la Forest from 
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Concarneau to Beg-Meil, 
and as the steamer 
makes several trips a 
day, artists frequently sail 
across to our town, and 
indulge in table-@ ite 
lunch, vin compris. We 
say they come over to get 
something good to eat, 
for no such.delicious dish 
is ever presented to a 
pensionnaire as _ fresh 
sardines, which make, as 
it were, one flip of the 


tail and a_ somersault, 
between the ocean and the silver grill. The Beg-Meilers, however, 


pretend they visit us to get ,one sniff of the harbour at low tide, 
so that on returning they may the better enjoy the aroma of the 
forest around Beg-Meil. 

I have gone across several times on this little steamer, but each 
time I wonder more and more what an artist sees to appreciate in Beg- 
Meil. It must have been a delicious spot before the builders got at 
it, but they have cut down the forest, set out lawn-tennis grounds, 
built blatant new pensions and family hotels, and now I’d sooner live 
in Bayswater. 

At Concarneau there may arise a certain fragrance from the har- 
bour—I’ve heard visitors refer to it—but the town is old, and grey, 
and picturesque, while Beg-Meil is merely a thing of yesterday, and 
I doubt whether its shoddy structures will last till to-morrow. Never- 
theless, shaking off Beg-Meil itself, you may walk to the south, out along 
a sandy, pine-covered promontory which poets write of, and to the 
north is still the forest primeval, the murmuring pines and the hem- 
lock, bearded with moss, indistinct in the twilight, and all that sort of 
thing. However, once more I must return to my boat. I had no 
intention of taking up the comparative merits of Concarneau and Beg- 
Meil, because the latter hasn’t any. 

The little steamer seems erratic, but this is on account of the tide. 
A man must thoroughly understand the tide to know from what part 
of the harbour that boat will leave. Sometimes he can walk aboard : 
sometimes he has to go through the old town, then out underneath 
the delightful eastern water-gate, and take the ferry to the steamer. 
Another time the bateau a vapeur will leave from the jetty where the 
sardine boats come in, if there happens to be only a few of them in 
port, so that the way out is not obstructed. At very low tide the 
steamer leaves not from the harbour at all, but from the extreme south 
of Concarneau, And in this instance also you are rowed out to it as it 


lies in the Bay of Biscay. 
But even when you solve the conundrum of where she is to start 





An ancient house, Quimper. 
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from, you are never sure that she will start, all because of the repre- 


hensible conduct of two boys without whom the crew is not complete.’ 


I have met the disconsolate Captain walking the granite jetty with 
downcast head, long after the time set for departure, and on asking 
if anything was wrong with the engines, he invariably replied that the 
two boys refused to get up. Every now and again these wretched 
lads would insist on breakfasting in bed, then they would turn over, 
go to sleep again, and at once Concarneau was cut off, so far as sea- 
navigation was concerned, from the rest of the world. 

I once asked him why he did not try coercion, suggesting that 
the position of the boys slumbering offered admirable facilities to a 
stalwart man with a stout stick. 

The Captain replied that the experiment had already been tested 
whereupon the boys had fled to the forest, and for three days the Steam 
Navigation Company of Concarneau was held up. Perhaps a little 
firmness on the Captain’s part at that critical period might have saved 
future trouble, for the boys were starved ‘out, and forced to return to 
Concarneau. Then was the time, when they were hungry, to make 
a compact, but the Captain was so glad to see them, that he received 
them with open arms, and the lads more than ever realised their power. 

I think, too, that the Captain makes a mistake because he  aeves 
dress the part. He wears a slouch hat turned up at the back, a sort of 
alleged Panama, and his coat, much the worse for wear, is little longer 
than a jacket. If he sported a coat with tails, and brass buttons, and 
if he wore a cap trimmed with gold lace, such is the latent respect for 
authority among the French that I believe these lads would cease to 
mutiny. They would find public opinion against them, and on the 
side of the Captain. But as it is, with the uncertainty about the spot 
of departure, and the chance that these two boys are on strike, nq man 
knows whether he is going to 
get over to Beg-Meil or not, 
which, after all, considering what 





steamer runs an excursion, and 
when the weather is fine, these 
joyful trips are lavishly patro- 
nised. The most popular of the 
marine adventures is the voyage 
to Quimper. This quaint old 
town, with its beautiful cathedral, 
whose twin spires of lace-work 
in stone are the conspicuous 
objects of the country round, is 
situated at the confluence of the 
rivers Odet and Steir, which com- 
bined form the Quimper river 

















Quimper \ Beg-Meil is, may be really a } 
ag S blessing in disguise. 
Dork. Every now and then this 
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running,’ for ten miles or so, through the 
most lovely valley conceivable, into the 
sea. 





Determined to see this Rhine of 
Brittany, I resolved to be a passenger on 
the next trip to Quimper made by our 
celebrated steamer. I was advised to 
secure a ticket some days beforehand, but 
never yet having seen an _ excursion 
steamer that wouldn’t take on one more 
passenger, I neglected to do this, because 
if the wind were blowing hard from the 
south, the trip along the coast to the 
mouth of the Quimper would not only be 
very unpleasant, but alsodangerous. Our 
steamer was not formed for Atlantic travel. 

The day of the excursion,’ however, 
dawned clear and calm. To save time, 





The Cathedral, 
Quimper 








and also on account of the low tide, the 
steamer lay out to the southern part of 
the town, and passengers were conveyed from the shore in a row-boat. 
I got there early, and to my astonishment was refused admission to 
the row-boat because I had no ticket. I offered to pay my fare, but 
the stubborn person who handed people from the rocks to the small 
boat would not accept the money. Nothing but tickets, he said, were 
good for this trip, and all the tickets had been sold. 

My friend the Captain was on board, and I could not appeal to 
him, so, finding his deputy ashore impervious to bribes or persuasion, 
I pretended to abandon the quest, but instead I went up town, hired a 
boatman, explained to him the situation, and with a wink, on getting his 
money, he rowed me unostentatiously around the jetty, and so to the 
further side of the little steamer, which was now a good deal more than 
half-filled. The row-boat was running to and fro as rapidly as possible, 
and a great crowd had gathered on the rocky bank. 

I slipped over the rail without being noticed by the Captain or 
either of the two boys, and secured a comfortable seat, feeling rather 
proud at the success of my strategy. The steamer departed, loaded to 
the gunwale. When we passed the Beg-Meil lighthouse, having now a 





-clear run to the mouth of the Quimper river, our Captain gave the elder 


boy the wheel, and began to take up the forward halves of all return 
tickets. When he came to me I pulled. out the requisite number of 
francs. He looked at me reproachfully, and shook his head. 

“I cannot take the money,” he said. “I have sold tickets to the 
exact number of passengers I am allowed to carry. I am very sorry you 
have done this, because you will be called upon to pay a heavy fine by 
the Inspector at Quimper, if indeed, you escape arrest.” 

“Oh,” cried I, optimistically, “that will be all right. I’ll slip 
ashore without anyone noticing.” 

b 
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Again the Captain sadly shook his head. 

“I am held responsible,” he replied. ‘“ You have come unautho- 
rised upon this boat, and even if you could slip ashore unnoticed, the 
law compels me to prevent your doing so. It is you, and not I, who 
have broken the law, and for my own protection I must give you up. 

He passed on collecting tickets, and left me furiously to think, as 
we say in France. I was the very latest example of the fellow who was 
too clever by half. I spoke to several passengers, wishing to know 
what a criminal did in such circumstances, but I received very little 
consolation. The French are a law-abiding people, and an avocat of 
Concarneau, whom I knew slightly, told me that the case was really 
serious, and I should be wise not to attempt any jocularity with the 
Inspector He offered to dowhat he could on my behalf, but apparently 
he was rather pessimistic about the outcome. 

The ten miles of the Quimper river is beautiful beyond description, 
Sometimes the water is as broad as a lake; at other places it narrows 
between cliffs ; there are rocks and strands ; splendid forests clothe the 
hills, and here and there among the trees stand fine modern or ancient 
chateaux, yet I did not appreciate all this as much as I had expected. 
I was thinking of my coming arrest. 

At last we turned to a striking sight: our first view of Quimper 
from the river, shown in the photograph given away free with this article, 
and just as I was beginning to enjoy this memorable scene, the reality of 
life was impressed upon me in a most disagreeable manner. The Captain 
uttered a word of command to the two boys, whereupon they came aft, 
and stationed themselves with proud authority, one on either side of me. 
Thus I was taken into the custody of lads who wouldn’t get up in the 
morning! I had got up too early. 

Down along the western bank of the river from the town of Quimper 
stretched a broad, tree-sheltered boulevard, and people at liberty were 
strolling upon it, while here was I pinched. Suddenly the steamer gave 
a jar, and trembled from stem .o stern. We were aground, but aground 
on a rising tide. The two rivers do not supply water enough for 
practical navigation, and so Quimper has to depend upon the tide, 
which we are told waits for no man. But several men on board refused 
to wait for the tide. They demanded to be put ashore. As the steamer 
must leave Quimper before the tide fell very far, passengers could spend 
but a short time in that city, therefore people clamoured for all the 
minutes that they were entitled to. The captain gave way at last, 
ordered the two lads to lower the life-boat, which was a flat-bottomed 
skiff. The moment this craft struck the water, I sprang over the rail 
and was her first passenger. Several men followed. The Captain was 
excited, fearing an accident; the boys were wild trying to obey both 
Captain and passengers. Everyone was shouting orders, and so in 
the confusion, Captain and boys forgot all about me. 

I was the first ashore, and made record Marathon time along the 
boulevard into Quimper. I lost myself in the intricate streets, and 
remained lost until the;steamer~ departed. 

I returned +~ Concarneau by train. 











Mr. Archer Baker, Sketched by R. G. Mathews 
(See Canadian Section). 








